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PREFACE 


It is often remarked that the only real enjoyment old 
‘people have is recounting and reliving the scenes and events _ 
of early life. Early recollections are usually the sweetest as 
we advance into old age. Sorrows have lost their sharp edge, 
~ while memory brings to mind some pleasant little incident 
that cheers a saddened heart and relieves a worried mind. 

We are all on the same highway, the old and well-beaten 
. trail that leads from the cradle to the grave. Running on 

“high, with both brake bands busted and the reverse gear . 
not working, it is but a question of time, and a short time at 
that, when we will arrive at that time and place where the 
“wicked cease from troubling and the good can enjoy a rest. 

So it is sometimes wisdom to stop in our mad career and 

review those who have passed on. We may benefit by their 
experiences, gather inspiration from their successes, and 
» avoid their errors. 

. Our beloved city is not so old but ae some can recall 
“its early founders and their part in laying its foundation 
that it might become one of the greatest commercial and 
manufacturing centers of the continent. 

More than one citizen of Duluth, in the year 1925, can 
remember the celebrations held fifty-five years ago, when 
Duluth received her first city charter on March 6, 1870. A 
citizen of New York with similar memories in 1925 wouid 
need to be two hundred and seventy-two years old. In Lon- 
don he would be over a thousand. And who knows how old 
a Roman or an Athenian must be to recall the establishing of 
their respective municipalities! 

Duluth, with her present population of a hundred thous- 
and or more, is one of the infant metropolises of the world. 
She is a lusty infant crying day and night for her natural 
right to grow and develop according to her own gifts and 
talents, unhindered by older sister cities who would approp- 
riate some of her birthrights. Her sturdy insistence that she 
be permitted to develop her inherited rights is due chiefly 
to the hardy independence of her original settlers. 


So let praise be rendered where praise is due! 

The pages following do not comprise a history of 
Duluth. I have set down in this little book only recollections 
of people, events and times that have largely passed beyond 
the remembrance of most of those now living in Duluth. 

During the last decade of the last century the city be- 
ean to take on and has since maintained a larger erowth, 
until Duluth has become a substantial and important city. 
Many who came to Duluth at the beginning of and during 
this later stage, and others of another generation who were 
born here, have become important and constructive factors 
in the building of this community and its institutions. 

To write of these men and women and of their lives 
and dreams and efforts is not within the scope of this book. 
I leave that to those who have been intimately associated 
with this period and J hope it will be taken up and that it 
will be thoroughly done. 

At the earnest insistence of some of my friends, I have 
been led to undertake the task of assembling in this book 
some of the matters that have occurred to my memory about 
men and happenings in the period of the city’s infancy and 
youth. That is all. And with a full realization of what those 
of a later generation have done for Duluth, I dedicate it 
to the memories of those of other days, whether they be still 
living or passed along into the bottomless reservoir of past 
history, who laid the foundations, on which those who came 
after have built and are building. 


JEROME E. COOLEY. 


A Word About the Author 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


His great-great-grandfather arrived in Massachusetts 
from England in the year 1690. 

Mr. Cooley’s grandfather, Benjamin Cooley, deserves a 
word, since he shows the sort of block from which our his- 
torian was chipped. Benjamin Cooley was born in Massachu- 
setts, but moved to the vicinity of Albany when that capitol 
city and political pool marked the outskirts of civilization. 

The early years of Benjamin Cooley’s life were passed 
.in true pioneer fashion. For those were the times when men 
learned by doing, and while doing. Misfortune was sure to 
vet any laggard that didn’t hustle. 

The grandfather of Duluth’s historian hustied so well 
that when later he engaged in lumbering on the Susque- 
hanna River, in Delaware County, he became a man of 
wealth. The village of Cooley, in Sullivan County, New 
York, commemorates the historian’s grandpaternal name. 
Perhaps the grandfather himself? 

When, in 1816, Benjamin Cooley moved to the western 
part of New York, he was the richest man in that part of 
the country. He had fourteen hundred dollars spot cash— 
the spot being the hip pocket, the most popular bank in 
those days. 

With this vast sum, Uncle Ben Cooley bought a farm 
and built a sawmill, which illustrates how much a dollar 
could do a hundred years ago. Products of mill and farm 
were taken “down north” to Castile, Mt. Morris, Geneseo. 
Moseco and other towns in northeastern New York. 

The pioneer’s family eventually numbered seven—two 
eirls and five boys. In 1916 the descendants of this hardy 
New Yorker celebrated the centenary of his westward 
migration from Delaware County to Alleghany County. For 
the anniversary Duluth’s historian furnished a genealogical 
record of the family of Alfred Cooley, the third child in 
Benjamin’s flock. 


of is ere EUGENE COOLEY is of English descent. 
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Alfred Cooley had four sons by his wife Nancy King- 
sley Cooley, the second being Jerome Eugene. Aifred 
Cooley acquired possession of the pioneer farmstead by 
purchasing the rights of the other heirs and finished his 
life in the familiar surroundings of his childhood. 

Jerome Eugene was born in Hume (perhaps he got his 
literary bent from the great Scottish historian and philoso- 
pher, David Hume?), Alleghany County, New York, on 
October 26, 1844. His name hints a Bonapartist leaning 
somewhere. 

His education was of the famous little red schoolhouse 
brand, topped off with work at the seminary in the village 
of Pike, Wyoming County, N. Y. 

Young Jerome was evidently a great admirer of his 
hustling prandtather, as he followed that ancestor” s example 
in many details. i 

In 1865 he celebrated his majority by leaving home to 
start pioneering on his own account in the “far west.” 

His first stop» was Minneapolis, where he promptly en- 
gaged in the lumber business. After three years of Twin 
City life, he started toward the Twin Ports, with a STOR Ese 
at Hinckley of about two and one-half years. 

While yet a citizen of Hinckley, the young bustling saw- 
mill operator of twenty-six found time to follow his heart 
back to Minneapolis where, on May 12, 1870, he entrusted 
it to the permanent keeping of Miss Ella M. Barrows. 

He next moved about thirty-five miles nearer Duluth, 
and started a new town. He first cleared the land of jack 
pine and blueberry bushes, dammed the Grindstone River, 
built a residence for himself and a boarding house for his 
employees of lumber imported from Hinckley, and at 
last got a sawmill erected which employed twenty-five men. 
William Oliver was his mill foreman. 

Discussing a name for the new village, the men sug- : 
guested Cooley, but in a week or so art came from St. 
Paul that the railroad had christened the infant village in 
honor of George Barnum, paymaster of the road. 

The Barnum mill furnished some lumber for the dike 
in Duluth Bay. 

In the spring of 1873 Mr. Cooley moved to Duluth. 
Here he has remained, surviving the northeasters and the 
hill-climbing of over fifty te. continuous residence. 
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Mr. Cooley’s memories of Duluth begin in 1871, while 
he was still a resident of Hinckley. On July 4th of that year 
he made an excursion to Duluth to celebrate with other 
patriotic young bloods of the lake region. It is said that 
his life-long palship with John Perkins (‘Perky’) Johnson 
began on that festive date. 

Perhaps Mr. Cooley ran up to Duluth to pay tribute to 
the fame of these outstanding: facts: 

The number of vessels arriving in port that year were 
158! 

The population was 3,131 of which 1865 were foreigners! 

When Mr. Cooley moved his family to Duluth, almost 
three years later, the population promptly jumped to over 
five thousand, lake tonnage more than doubled because he 
had gone into the fish business, and a blast furnace, thriv- 
ing on hot air, started operation in November 1873, boast- 
ing an annual production of 6500 tons! 

So, ever since his removal to Duluth, Mr. Cooley has 
been identified with the city’s development and growth. His 
civic services have been many. 

When Duluth was endeavoring to compromise her 
bonded debt in 1879, Mr. Cooley was elected city treasurer 
and did what he could to help the struggling metropolis to 
get on her financial feet. 

In 1889. he was elected city assessor and served seven 
years. Governor McGill appointed him a member of the 
State Board of Equalization, which office he held for twenty- 
one years, from 1891 to 1912. 

He adopted the politics of his ancestors and voted Re- . 
publican, as one gathers from his several little friendly 
‘gibes at his opponents. 

He joined the Masonic order in 1879 and has held many 
important positions in the various bodies. He has been Mas- 
ter of Palestine Lodge No. 79, Master of Duluth Council 
No. 4, Grand High Priest of the Royal Arch Chapter, Grand 
Master of the Council of State and General Grand Master 
of the Council for Minnesota. He was Secretary of the 
Scottish Rite bodies for twenty-one years. He is a 33rd 
degree Mason in the Scottish Rite, the highest attainable, 
which makes him a member of the Supreme Council at 
Washington, D. C. 


s 
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The Old Settlers’ Association, The St. Louis County 
Historical Society, the Chamber of Commerce and the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church all carry him on their roster 
of members. 

Four of his six living children are residents of Duluth: 
Jessie L. Wessinger, Alice N. Wood, Perkins J. Cooley and 
Leon W. Cooley. 

Mr. Cooley’s long residence in Duluth entitles him to 
the consideration of his coevals and the respect of all junior 
citizens. He knows the virtues and failings, the ups and 
downs, the ins and outs of his pioneer associates, not 
merely by hearsay, or even by observation and experience, 
but through the interpretive faculty of kindly good-fellow- 
ship and understanding. 

Frequently the recital takes on a homeric sweep and 
dignity as some local Achilles, or Paris, or Helen of Troy 
passes before our eyes. The same indomitable qualities that 
made Athens a power in the golden age of Greece, inspired 
the founders of Duluth to carve their city into the forbid- 
ding hillside. 

If at times the reader is inclined to suspect that the 
original citizenry of Duluth was a bit boisterous, or even 
downright tough, let him consider the extenuating factors 
and be ready to drape the mantle of charity over the primi. 
tive human nature that occasionally crops out. 

For Duluth was a border town, a lake port, a sawmill 
settlement, an Indian agency, a mining outpost and a fish- 
ing hamlet, six in one! And with all respect to these various 
vocations, they do demand men with ready fists, staunch 
rather than courtly and sturdy rather than refined. 


Nature is never kind to weaklings, and it is the history 
of civilization that whenever man goes forth to conquer 
Nature, he puts on a swashbuckling swagger designed to 
browbeat his stern old step-dame into giving him what he 
demands. 


Too, Volstead had not yet become active and infant 
Duluth at her worst was no worse than her contemporaries 
the country over. During the last half-century, the whole 
nation has taken on a veneer of culture, culture undreamed 
of and even impossible at the time Duluth was a-borning. 
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A man who executes a thirty-mile hike through a 
primeval Minnesota forest on nothing but hash composed 
solely of bacon rinds and coffee grounds, or a citizen content 
to gnaw fish-bones for sustenance, has demonstrated a hardy 
physique and a sturdy morale that we late comers should 
ponder with humility. If a swig of something cheering and 
even inebriating made the lean repast more endurable, 
warmed frostbitten toes or cooled sunburned noses, shorten- 
ed the long winter or lengthened the short summer, present- 
day Duluthians are not justified in envying their predeces- 
sors such consoling perquisites, or in assuming a holier-than- 
thou attitude of mind. 

Rather, let us imitate the friendly, neighborly spirit of 
our historian which gives his reminiscences the mellow glow 
of a family chronicle told by the firelight as bedtime creeps 
on. | Hew bk. 


SE 
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By the North Shore is meant all the land from Fond 
du Lac to the Canadian border, on the north and northwest 
of Lake Superior. Up to about 1850 the North Shore was 
part of the Fond du Lac Indian Reservation and was 
guarded with scrupulous care by the Indians to prevent ex- 
plorations by the white men. In 1860 there were but 80 
white inhabitants in the region. 7 

It was supposed that the north shore of Lake Superior 
was one vast copper mine and a large city was expected to 
spring up near Stony Point or Sucker Bay, to accommodate 
this industry. 


The Land Office was located up the north shore about 
twelve miles, at a place named Buchanan, in honor of the 
President. It was established in the fall of 1857, on Stony 
Point. The remains of the Land Office building have long 
since disappeared. 


John Whipple was receiver and Samuel Clark register. . 
Their report would indicate that they had rather a serious 
time in getting the office located and running. According to 
their letters, it cost them $60.00 to get their safe, which 
had a double padlock, from Superior to Buchanan. ,The 
plats, books and blanks were lost in transit. 


Mr. Whipple went to hunt them up. He left Superior 
October 13, 1857, on the steamer Elgin for Chicago and 
arrived there the 25th, after a very stormy passage. From 
there he went to Dubuque, Iowa, as the papers were shipped 
up the Mississippi River. When he got there he learned 
they had left. He took the next boat for St. Paul, but on 
arriving there found no mail. The postmaster said the 
papers had been shipped backed to Chicago. 


He then started back for Dubuque, hoping to svertate 
the papers. He knew that if they got to Chicago they would 
be too late to catch the last boat for Duluth that fall. On 
arriving at Dubuque he found they had not arrived. The 
postmaster said they had probably gone to Taylor’s Falls. 
He then took the next boat up the river to Taylor’s Falls, 
where he unearthed the accumulated mail for the whole 
upper country. 
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After sorting out the Land Office papers he hired a 
team and started for Buchanan over the old Government 
‘Trail, which had been cut through from Superior to St. 
Paul—the present Military Road. He got as far as Deer 
River, now called Pine River, where the roads were impass: 
able for teams and he could go no farther. He hired a 
packer, but at Kettle River the packer played out and quit. 
Mr. Whipple was then forced to get another packer and 
by taking part of the load himself, reached Superior after 
four days, more dead than alive, as much of the way the 
mud and water was above the knees. 


In 1859 the Land Office was moved to Portland, as East 
End was originally called. Sidney Luce was appointed re- 
ceiver. Duluth does not seem to have got on the map, official- 
ly at Washington until 1862. Luke Martin was then appoint- 
ed register by Abraham Lincoln and Col. M. H. Feller suc- 
ceeded him. In 1869 Ances Smith was appointed. The Land 
Office was then located on the southwest corner of First 
Street and First Avenue East. where the Yale Laundry 
now stands. There it remained until about 1875. 


Fa re 
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LAND TROUBLES 


The land comprising Duluth was homesteaded by Wil- 
liam Nettleton, J. B. Culver and others who founded the 
city. They took homesteads here, as the land was all govern- 
ment land. Settlement with the Indians came later. 


One claim was called the Posey Tract, from old Joe 
Posey, a half-breed Indian. It was impossible to locate its 
boundaries, though it took in most of the Third Division, or 
down-town Duluth. 


But a man named Prentice, by some hook or crook, got 
hold of a so-called title and began to collect blood money 
from the people who owned property in the Third Division. 
Some were sued and others paid him considerable sums of 
money for quit claims, to avoid suit. They feared he might 
at some time establish his claims and cause them trouble. 


His description, or rather Joe Posey’s, ran as follows: 


“Starting at a certain rock near the base of 
Minnesota Point, thence in a northerly direction 
one mile, thence west one mile to a point; thence 
south one mile to a point; thence east one mile to 
the place of beginning.” 


The trouble was—where was the rock? Some claimed it 
was near Rice’s Point, while others claimed it was farther 


up town. They finally decided that the point of starting 


was too indefinite to base a lawsuit on and the dispute was 
dropped. 
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VILLAGE TO CITY AND BACK AGAIN 


In 1860 there were but 80 white inhabitants at the 
Twin. Ports on the Minnesota side. The number did not in- 
crease very materially until in 1869 Jay Cooke selected the 
village as the eastern terminus of his Northern Pacific rail- 
road. 

Jay Cooke was one of the greatest financiers of his 
time. He visioned Duluth as a place of great opportunities 
and became actively interested here. The Jay Cooke park 
out from Thomson, Cooke Street in Duluth and the foun- 
tain at Ninth Avenue East, commemorate his association 
with this part of the country. 


His influence, together with rapidly growing dock and 
shipping enterprises, made the villagers ambitious. Two 
railroads terminating here! The Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippl, already in and about to begin operations: and the 
Northern Pacific under course of construction! 


So the village became anxious for the more exalted 
name of city. The citizens thought they saw a metropolis of 


great importance coming and coming rapidly. They felt an 
urge to get the machinery oiled and in running order, lest 
a vast horde of new citizens arrive and catch the natives 
unprepared. Great hustling ensued to get all the odds and 
ends gathered up and in shape before the boom arrived. 


The state legislature granted Duluth a charter on 
March 6, 1870. The city celebrated with appropriate festivi- 
ties and then proceeded to hold an election on April 4th. 


A grand total of 448 ballots were cast, without troubl- 
ing to get out the woman vote. Col. J. B. Culver, early 
settler and always a prominent citizen, was elected Mayor 
and took charge of the fate of the city he nad helped to 
found. 


The 448 citizens were secured in a truly western style. 
But it went, as there was “none to say nay.” 


Probably a week before, they let it become known 
amongst the Indians that there was to be a grand celebra- 
tion on April 4th and for all to come. The invitation was 
enthusiastically accepted. 
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On election day they would take an Indian into a back 
room, give him a drink, have him put on a pair of pants 
and tell him his name was Joe LePort and for him to go 
out and put the slip of paper into the box and come back 
and get another drink. 3 


When he came back they stripped the pants off and 
called the next Indian in line and did the same with him. 
They had so many Joe LePorts that the inspector after- 
wards thought that there was some fraud, but he was con- 


_ vinced to the contrary and no trouble came of it. 


One big Indian, after his last drink, thought he would 
escape with the pants, but he was caught and summarily 
dealt with as a warning to other bad Indians that no fraud 
or deceit could or would be allowed. Duluth was a city and 
law and order must prevail. . | 


So the 448 citizens became residents of the (to be) far 
famed city of Duluth! 


The first bonds were issued by the city on August 9, 
1870. The Lake Superior and Mississipi Railroad had laid 
its tracks as far as Rice’s Point. There, they said, would be 
their terminals. The citizens of Duluth got together in a 
sort of indignation meeting to see what they could do about 
it. 

The result was that the city council ordered the issuing 
of $50,000 of twenty-year bonds, drawing 7% interest, in 
favor of the railroad. company. Ostensibly to assist in de- 
fraying the expenses of digging the canal and putting in the 
piers; but really as a bonus to the company to get them to 
extend their line as far as Fifth Avenue East. 


They built a warehouse and a passenger depot on Lake 
Avenue. The railroad was also olfered the whole of the bay 
front, but took only half, saying more was not worth the 
taking. Now the city is trying to procure enough for a 
street through it by condemnation and is being hindered and 
delayed by the same railroad under another name! 


The men composing the council who authorized the 
issuing of the first bonds were Guger, Munger, Nash, Nettle- 


ton, Sidney Luce, Chairman, and Walter Van Brunt, City 
Clerk. : | | 
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Enthusiasm ran so high that bonds were issued for 
almost everything that was suggested. It was impossible to 
halt the extravagance. To attempt it would have been con- 
sidered treason. It was as much as a man’s life was worth, 
if he had even suggested caution. 


But that was the beginning of the end. It was so easy 
to dispose of bonds drawing 7% that the city kept it up 
until she had issued so many she could not pay the interest 
on them! Bonds continued to be issued until the city had an 
‘ndebtedness far in excess of the assessed value of property. 

‘In 1872 the assessed property value was $1,927,120. 
The amount expended during the year for business houses, 
manufactories and on public improvements, totaled about 
~ $1,200,000. | 

The city was so anxious to get new industries started, 
that it was an easy matter for a good talker to convince the 
authorities that he would make some great improvement by 
putting up a factory or shop of some kind and so secure a 
donation of land. or lots, or bonds or a bonus of some kind 
from the city. Many were eager to help the city grow, if 
they could get bonds or a bonus of some kind. 

For example, a certain Mr. Glen, I think his name was, 
offered to build a boiler shop. He did not say who the 
boilers were for, or where he would dispose of them. Nor 
did the authorities ask him. They simply gave him thirty 
lots. 

He built a small building, got a deed for the lots and 
sold them. Then he went over to Superior one night and 
came back with a couple or three teams, broke into the shop 
and loaded the machinery on the sleds and took it all away. 

That ended the boiler works. 

The transaction turned out the way such things usually 
do. If a business will not succeed without a bonus from the 
city or citizens, it is usually best to let the struggling en- 
terprise go elsewhere to struggle. 

By the spring of 1873, Duluth had finished all her pub- 
lic improvements, such as cutting the canal through the 
Point and building piers on each side, building elevator he «Ss 
and the breakwater from the shore about Fifth Avenue 
East into the lake about 200 feet (which was nearly all 


ee 
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blown ashore on the Point in the fall of 1872) and building 
the citizens’ dock and warehouses, mostly done with money 
obtained by the sale of bonds issued against the city. Then 
came the Jay Cooke failure and business stopped with a 
thud! 

In the spring of 1873 there was not a vacant house in 
the city that was half fit to live in. Ice lay in the lake until 
the first of July; it seemed as though Nature had con:bined 
with Misfortune to freeze out the young metropolis. 

Many men could not get their money, as there was none 
to be had. The city could not sell any more bonds, because 
her credit was gone. 

People began to leave in droves. Many tore down their 


- houses and took them to Fargo and Bismarck, new terminals 


of the Northern Pacific Railroad. There the houses were 
either sold, rebuilt or even cast aside as useless material. 
The population of Duluth shrank from about 5000 in 1873 
to less than 2500 in 1875. 


St. Paul, ever ready to take every advantage for her 
own development, got the Northern Pacific railroad to 
establish its headquarters there. The main shops were 
built in St. Paul, with some minor ones at Brainerd. This 
cut Duluth out altogether. Her growth was checked and 
the head of navigation was established 150 miles inland! 


The new city was therefore short-lived. The boom 
flattened like a punctured tire. Citizens could take their 
choice—move out or weather hard times. The municipality 
was head over heels in debt. So the charter was surrendered 
three years and six days after it had been granted. 


However, when Duluth relapsed into a village, she 
started with a clean bill of health as far as finances were 
concerned. The last, official act of the old city executives, at 
the last council meeting under the old charter; was the can- 
cellation of $51,000 worth of bonds and coupons! Drastic, 
but necessary. 

As years went on, the faith of those pioneers who Ten 


the faculty of forseeing the future was substantiated. The 


population increased to 26,000 in 1887, when Duluth was 
again incorporated as a city. The council held its first 
meeting March 22, 1887, with John Sutphin as mayor. 
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Quickly the city wiped out its old indebtedness and 
began to. live in national importance. It might not be un- 
interesting to tell how the village managed to get back into 
its old position. 

Some of the bond holders knew how the village was 
situated and were willing to do what they could. Soa 
portion of the town was set off for a new city. Soon after 
the charter was given up and new bonds were issued against 
such portion for 25% on the dollar of the old bonds. 

The first portion or division was from and including 
Third Avenue West, from the railroad track up to First 
Street, then east along First Street to First Avenue East, 
then to the Bay, from thence west to the place of beginning. 
This took in all that the new bonds first covered. 

When others of the old bond holders got sick of trying 
to collect interest, they too surrendered their old bonds, 
which were cancelled. New bonds were issued and more of 
the old city was taken into the village. 


This plan: continued for about four years before the 
last of the old bonds were gathered in and new ones issued. 
Then the village charter was surrendered and the whole of 
the original territory again taken in. 


Oh, it was fun starting and running a city in those 
days! Most of the citizens were busted when they came 
here and wanted to get rich quick and easy. Of course 
they were willing to work themselves and to work the other 
fellow at the same time. It was alla gamble, though Nature 
dealt some good cards along with the jokers! 


The official census of Duluth shows the following 
returns: In 1860 the population, as per the official returns, 
was 80 people. In 1870, when and after the inhabitants 
began to realize that they had to have a large population 
in order to make a great showing, they succeeded in swell- 
ing the population to 3,131, which, I presume, was not more 
than 500 more than they had. Then in 1880, after a large 
portion of the city was cut off, or had been put back into a 
village, there were but 838 residents left in the city proper, 
but the village was said to have 2,645, making in all 3,483, 
which was more than was generally claimed, as it was 
thought, and I think rightly so, that there were not over 
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2,500 people altogether. They had to count some of the 
original Indians that helped to make up the 440 that were 
counted when the first charter was granted in 1870. 

The city, as I have explained, gave up her charter and 
became a village by an act of the Legislature, February 
23rd, 1877, and remained out until the bond holders were 
willing to give up their bonds and take new ones at 25c on 
the dollar of the old ones, which was done March 2nd, 1887. 

Then we had a boom, which would compare favorably 
with the one Florida is now having. Let’s hope theirs will 
not be as disastrous as ours proved to be. 

In 1890 we showed a population of 33,115. 

In 1900, 53,969. 

In 1910, 78,466. 

In 1920,- 98,917. 

In 1925 (official estimate), 110,502. 

Let’s hope our city has now gotten down to a steady, 
substantial and permanent growth. 
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ROLL CALL OF THE RIGHTEOUS 


The names of some of the early builders and _ first 


citizens of our city, dear to all who were here at that time, 


are: 


Joshua B. Culver, Duluth’s first mayor. 

George C. and William Nettleton. 

Peter Dean, tailor and mayor. 

George R. Stuntz, who laid out Superior “surveys.” 
Sidney Luce, one of Duluth’s first bankers. 


John Drew, mayor. 


Dr. Vespasian Smith. 

Dr. McCormick, father of Will, now one ot our city 
commissioners. 

Commodore Horace Saxton, first ries keeper. 

W. S. Woodbridge, one time editor and owner of a 
newspaper. 

R. S. Munger, elevator and mill owner. 

The Palmer brothers: Vose, Joe, Lorin and Ross. 

J. B. Sutphin, mayor. 

B. Silberstein, who had one of the first dry goods stores 
here. 

Herman Burg, butcher. 

Charley Winkler, cigar store. 

M. J. Forbes, elevator. 

Dr. Collins. 

Capt. J. W. Miller, harbor master. 

J. D. Ensign ) | 

Dan Cash ) attorneys 

O. P. Stearns) 

Thomas Dowse, real estate, insurance and notary public. 

Ance Northrup, a regular pioneer. , 

G. G. Barnum, elevator. 

Aleck Barnum, contractor. 

R. A. Gray, mill owner. 

A. M. Miller, who built the original Lyceum Theatre. 

John R. Carey, Probate Judge. 

John G. Rakowsky, saloon keeper. 

S. Wakelin, hotel owner. 

A. J. and Nick Miller, grocers. 

J. J. Hibbard, boat builder. 
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Jerry Kimball, preacher. 

Paul Gaylord, who furnished most of the early views 
of Duluth. 

J. H. Upham, who dredged the canal through the Point. 

J. J. Hagan, as bright an attorney as ever moved to 
St. Paul and became municipal judge. 

C. P. McDougal, who graded Lake Avenue. 

John, the waterman, whose pump and wagon furnished 
Duluth with water before Henry Truelsen got the job. 

T. A. Olmstead, who inspected the first cargo of wheat 
shipped into Duluth. 

Ernie Jefferson, the one-legged Civil War veteran who 
kept the lighthouse. 

The Van Brunts, Walter and Henry. 

The Merritts: Napoleon B., Alfred, Leonidas, Cassius, 
Andrus R., and their descendants, who discovered the 
Missabe iron Range. 

J Ona Voreahesuate, 

J. A. Olds, carpenter and: builder and father of Mary 
Olds, school teacher, and Ed., expressman for the U. 
S. Express Company. 

Capt. James Sullivan, who afterwards kept the Board 
of Trade Livery, and others whose naines I have 
forgotten. 


The first child born in Duluth after the city attained 
its name was an Indian named Joe Shurnett. His father was 
a French and Indian halfbreed voyageur from Quebec, 
where the fur companies got their crews. for their yearly 
excursions into the trapping country. He was employed by 
the Hudson Bay Company. Joe’s mother was a full blooded 
Chippewa squaw. 

The family lived at Fond du Lac, where Joe was born. 
However, Fond du Lac was not then a part of Duluth. It 
was officially recognized by the government for a number 
of years as a post office and was an Indian trading post 
for some years before Duluth got on the map at all. 

John Dunphy claims to be the first white child born in 
Duluth and as there are no disputants, it stands. His father 
was an Irishman of considerable ability. I do not know 
where he was educated, but he was county Judge of Probate 
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here for a number of years. Like the Irish. in general, Judge 
Dunphy was “ferninst” the government. A sort of instinct, 
as Ireland is bitter against the English rulers and fear of 
oppression generally makes the Irishman a democrat in this 
country. 

The city was republican after it finally became or- 
ganized, but in the early days the lines were not drawn 
tightly and Judge Dunphy was elected for a number of 
years. 

In the fall of 1882 there was an election coming on, 
and Judge Dunphy, in his campaign, said he was a democrat 
and owed nor cared nothing for the republican party. The 
statement was uncalled for and the republicans thought it 
untrue as well. The election was but one day off, so Dunphy 
no doubt thought himself safe, as there was no opposition 
ticket in the field. 

But the leaders of the republican party thought other- 
wise and the evening before election got together and put 
up Phineas T. Ayers. They had some tickets printed and 
the next day Ayers was elected. The election laws were 


different in those days and a lack of red tape made the 
republican victory an easy matter. 


SS 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


My first sight of Duluth was on July 4, 1871, when ] 
came up from Hinckley by ,Carlton and Duluth, 

I stopped at the old Bay View Hotel, where the 
Palladio building now stands, at the corner of Superior 
Street and Fourth Avenue West. 

There was nothing to interfere with one’s view of the 
lake. In. the morning my associate, Llewelyn Lindsley, came 
to my room and called me with the inviting words: “Get up! 
The sun is rising right out of the lake and there is a sail 
boat coming in.’ 

We looked out of the window and sure enough, there 
was a three masted sailing vessel, with sails all set, white 
and trim! And the sun about half out of the lake! We 
thought it a beautiful sight then and have never changed 
our opinion in fifty-five years. 

Naturally, we started out sight-seeing. We procured a 
rig and drove along Superior Street to First Avenue Kast 
and then down the Point. Lake Avenue was a marsh, not 
even graded. We drove as far as the horses could draw the 
wagon through the soft sand, as nearly all of aa was 
visible from there. 

The digging of the canal had just started and the 
dredge was then at work. We could see Duluth to good 
advantage. All there was of it was a thin, narrow row of 
houses along Superior Street, mostly east of Lake Avenue. 
There were but few houses on the side hill. There were also 
a few Indian wigwams and Sava shacks as far up as 
Fourth Street. 

When we had seen the hill from ne Point, we had seen 
most of Duluth. At that time the hill was mostly covered 
with trees, brush and stumps, with a few lone pines: left 
like mourners of their departed brethren. 

Mayor Culver’s house was where the Shrine Auditorium 
now stands. Wm. Nettleton’s house was diagonally across 
the corner. 

Hill climbing and wandering along the then unimproved 
streets were the chief sports of the day. There was no 
sidewalk on Lake Avenue, I remember. The citizens them- 
selves furnished all the parade that was staged. 
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We spent much time gathering agates along the lake 
shore and viewing the fishermen’s shanties. I did not dream 
that my fish shanty would add to the view a few years later. 


It is almost impossible for a person to realize now the 
conditions as they existed in 1871. When I left Hinckley 
on July 4th for Duluth, there were about five or six houses 
in Hinckley; the depot, hotel, my house and three saloons. 
Besides the mill there was no clearing except just enough 
for the buildings to stand on. The railroad right of way 
was cleared, a straight hole through the woods, which 
seemed too narrow for a train to come through in the 
distance. No clearings on the line except at depots. The 
right of way was cleared fifty feet wide. The line was’ 
straight from Pine City to Kettle River, about twenty-five 
miles. I do not recall that there was. an excursion or picnic. 
We left Hinckley about 1 P. M. on the regular train which 
left St. Paul at 7 A. M. and arrived in Duluth at 6 P. M. 


The Dalles of the St. Louis River and the high bridges 
were more talked about than Duluth. One bridge, as I 
remember it, was built on a curve, which was quite an 
engineering feat in those days. The depot was at the same 
place it is now, Fifth Avenue West, and it was a one story 
building with a pond of water between the end of the depot 
and the avenue where the hacks had to stop and all bag- 
gage must be trucked for about one hundred feet, as the 
water hole was not passable for a number of years. There 


was one track from Rice’s Point to the old Elevator A, 


* where the yards were, consisting of three or four short 


tracks, with Mr. Macey as yardmaster. This man could 
holler so loud that they did not have to keep a call boy, as 
he could easily be heard to Rice’s Point where the shops 
were. 

The passenger and express depot was afterwards moved 
to Lake Avenue. Zeke Kendall was depot man and operator 
and he was a good one. So good that the politicians sent 
him to the legislature at St. Paul and that was the means 
of ruining him, as in after years he became dissipated and 
finally fell in the canal and was drowned. 
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Our day in Duluth was an uneventful one. There had 
been no pains taken to entertain visitors or the home 
people. There were a few firecrackers, but everybody 
seemed to have something to do. 


Lake Avenue was all a swamp and no attempt had 
been made as yet to fill it. During the next year or two 
there was a line of sidewalk along First Avenue East, just 
at the edge of the marsh, which was built by driving stakes 
in the marsh, nailing strips across and putting boards on 
them. The stakes were not all the same length so the waik 
was up an down and a person had to be reasonably sober 
to keep his balance. After I moved here, I was coming 
home one night and a woman in front of me made a mis- 
step and went overboard into the mire. There was about 
two feet of water, enough to get her wet nearly all over. 
She was crawling out as I came along. She was shivering 
and her teeth chattering. She said, “Jesus, I fell in the 
lake.” I agreed with her. ’ | 

The front door of the dwellings opened on the sidewalk 
facing Lake Avenue, where all the slop was thrown in the 
marsh. This was in 1873, however. 

The people I saw on my first trip to Duluth struck me 
as knowing what they were going to do as they all seemed 
to have a purpose. So in a couple of years, when I moved 
here I did not consider it a hardship. I thought of what 
John S. Pillsbury said when we, Gordon & Cooley, made an 
assignment in Minneapolis. He was looking over the papers, 


as he was one of our principal creditors. We had employed ~ 


a Spencerian bookkeeper to draw up our statement. The 
man was reading it off at great length. Mr. Pillsbury got 
nervous and said, “Let me take those papers. What we 
want here is a plain statement of facts and less red ink.” 
They had discarded the red ink and plain facts was the 
order. | 

He soon had the desired result. He was afterwards 
Governor and Regent of the State University. That was 
fifty-six years ago, but I still remember the saying, “More 
of a plain statement of facts and less red ink.” 
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The Ancient and Honorable Order of Fish Eaters in- 
cludes all of the “first families” of Duluth. 

In the early days, eat fish or snowballs was the general 
order all must obey. This drew social lines very rigidly. 
Present day citizens have a wider range, even strawberries 
in February, if purses permit. 

So, to be called a “‘fish-eater” in Duluth nowadays is 
to be paid the highest compliment that can be given a 
citizen. It means a spirit and a constitution hardy enough 
to survive the hardships of pioneering in Duluth when 
Superior Street was a mud alley. It also means a faith 
in the eventual development of the infant village. It has 
taken lots of faith and grit to carry Duluth, up the hillside 
and spread it up and down the lake shore. The Ancient and 
Honorable Order of Fish Eaters is to be credited with 
the foundational work. 


The fish business of the Lake Superior region is as old 
as the civilization of the Northwest. It was the first line of 
trade to follow the fur industry. 


Indeed, the first fish-dealers were Indians, who took 
their catches to the Sault when boats began to navigate 
the lakes, even before the docks were built. Their fishing 
was done in bark canoes. They paddled up and down the 
rapids and caught whitefish by spears, dipnets and some- 
times with hooks. Their fish was sold to the passenger 
boats. Imagination pictures one of the palatial lake boats 
of the present day being accosted by a fleet of canoes and 
Indians calling their goods in Ojibway, French, English, or 
a mixture of all three! 

The aboriginal fish-dealers continued in the business as 
long as it was profitable for them. Finally the fish got so 
scarce, or wary, that the Indians could not get enough by 
their primitive methods to pay them for their trouble. 

Stannard Rock, about twelve miles from Marquette, 
was a great fishing resort for both lake trout and whitefish. 
It was known as the graveyard for lake boats, as it lay in 
the direct path of navigation and most of the great boulder 
was about eight or twelve feet under water. 
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It required a keen eye and an alert: sixth sense to pilot 
a craft around Stannard Rock when a storm was on or 
fog lay low. The government finally got a lighthouse built 
there, which made Stannard Rock a safe and secure home 
for the lighthouse keeper. Anchored twelve miles from his 
nearest neighbor and no road between, keeper as well as 
navigation was safeguarded. | 


THE CANAL 


The canal was the idea of such leading citizens as 
Sidney Luce, J. B. Culver, J. D. Ray, the Nettletons, Com- 
modore Saxton and others. They believed it necessary for 
Duluth’s development as a lake port, since experience had 
proved that no breakwater outside the natural harbor could 
withstand the pounding rollers of a series of northeasters. 


Like most civic improvements, it was financed by issu- 
ing bonds on the city. J. H. Upham & Company owned a 
dredge and undertook the job. I do not know who the 
engineer was, if any. 7 

As soon as Superior heard of the project, she under- 
took to stop it, which is probably the original cause of the 
long-cherished feud between the Twin Port cities. 


Superior claimed the canal would divert the water of 
the St. Louis rivér from its natural channel through St. 
Louis, or Superior, Bay, out through the entry on the Wis- 
consin side. The canal did just this too, though not with the 
direful results Superior predicted. She feared the St. Louis 


river would eventually fill up the bay on her side and make 


her an inland city. 

What other damage the canal might cause, she didn t 
dare imagine! Or perhaps couldn't, working her imagina- 
tion overtime! 
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Superior did not make much headway with her objec- 
tion, as long as she merely shouted her complaints across 
the bay. So she got the state of Wisconsin to endorse and 
finance her in the fight. Her congressman got a bill through 
Congress prohibiting Duluth from going ahead with the 
work. 

But Duluth had friends at court and was kept informed 
as to what steps were being taken. In the meantime the 
dredge was digging the bay aside as fast as it could bite 
out the earth. | 

One day a dispatch arrived announcing that a tempor- 
ary injunction had been granted Superior to stop work in the 
canal until the government engineers could investigate. The 
army headquarters were then at Leavenworth, Kansas. So 
any one sent to serve papers could not reach Duluth for 
two or three days, at the best. 


Duluth received the unwelcomed news on Friday night. 
The army man might be expected Monday. The dredge was 
then working fast and furious. But it was thought that by 
making extra efforts they could beat the man with the 
papers. 

So they began digging about five aihinnke Saturday 
morning and didn’t stop the dredge until Monday noon. 
When the United States officer stepped off his special train 
from Leavenworth, he was a few minutes too late. The 
natural peninsula had been turned into an artificial island! 


The water in the bay was about six inches higher than 
in the lake. This caused quite a current through the canal, 
which soon cut the dredged opening deeper and wider. The 
six-inch fall of water from the bay soon washed loose sand 
and gravel away from the already small opening, but as 
soon as the extra water in the bay had run off and a north- 
easter came on, the water began to flow back'into the bay. 


* However, a Superior gent, on an investigation mission, 
sailed out into the lake through the Wisconsin entry, navi- 
gated the full length of Minnesota Point along the lake side, 
voyaged the new canal and returned home by way of the 
bay. He reported what Duluth had done and the next day 
the entire population of Superior arrived to exclaim over the 
way Duluth had defied the United States government. 
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To repair the damage, Superior succeeded in getting” 
the federal government to order Duluth to construct a 
breakwater or dyke across the bay, about three-quarters of 
a mile below the canal. This was to stop the anticipated 
flow of water that was expected to come from diverting the 
channel of the St. Louis river! ) : 


So a crib was built across the bay, with openings near 
each end. This cost Duluth $80,000. After a few years, 
Superior began action to compel Duluth to take out the dike, 
claiming it interfered with navigation! Duluth, always 
willing to oblige a friend and neighbor, tore away what re- 
mained of the old cribbing and Superior became reconciled 
to her fate. 


The Bay of Duluth—or Superior Bay, if you happen to 
live on that side of the planet—was not always the excellent 
harbor it is today. Originally, there were a number of 
small islands dotted over it, collected mostly near Rice’s 
Point. There were chiefly mere bogs, but one was quite an 
island, with rather large trees and brush on it. These 
islands resembled the quagmire growth which characterizes . 
St. Louis river in the vicinity of the steel plant. 


But they were not permanent or solid ground. After 
the canal was constructed, a strong current upstream would 
be created during a northeaster. The wind would blow 
water through the canal into the bay, then when the storin 
was over, the tide or current would flow back. 


This churning process washed some of the islands loose 
and they floated through the canal into the lake. Improve- 
ments along Rice’s Point caused other bogs to disappear. 
When Cutler and Gilbert built a saw mill where the Iin- 
perial Flour Mill was afterward erected, their logs and 
booms used up the rest of the islands. 
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WHO PUT THE WATER IN THE BAY? 


There are many weighty questions 
That confront us every day. 
One of the worst to settle is 
Who put the water in the Bay? 
Some say Jim Bardon was the man, 
While others seem to doubt 
And claim that Zachan was the one 
Who brought the thing about. 


Some seem to think half-breed Bungo 
Brought the water from the Sioux, 
He being the first white man here, 
As he’s often said to you. 
Some say that Wheeler took a hand 
And wheeled it up the Lake, 
And put it'in behind the Point, 
And never made a break. 


A break I’m told, has not been made, 
‘Til Merrit started out 
To regulate the water board 
And bring reform about. 
When we come to look around 
And make inquiries of the mob, 
We find there’s many in both towns 
Who were here and claim the job. 


Camile Poirier says that he 
Came here with a canvas sack 
And helped Van Brunt and J. P. Johnson 
.Bring the water on their back. 
LaVaque declares that might be so 
As he can testify, 
He got some from them to mix his paint 
As they were passing by. 
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Billy Sargent thinks that he 
Should hold the honored place today, 
As he was the man who first proposed 
Putting water in the Bay. 
Alf Merritt now comes to the front 
Says, “This is a pretty note, 
I got the water from Beaver Bay, 
And brought it in my boat.” 


The Wielands say that’s a mistake, - 
As they owned Beaver Bay. 

No water for three hundred years 
Has ever gone away. : 
Paddy Doran now comes out and says, 

“These claims seem awful queer, 
I got the water all myself 
To help string out my beer.” 


Ben Decker claims he was the man, 
And can prove it clear enough. 
"Twas he who made the beer and 
He sure had to have the stuff. 
Bobby McLean put soup in Superior 
As I’ve often heard him say, 
But that was many years before 
There was water in the bay. 


H. M. Peyton and Colonel Hayes built 
The Point of drifting Sand; 
Commodore Saxton then came here, 
And surveyed out the land. 
Then Mendenhall and Charles R. Haynes 
Cocked their weather eye, 


And put up a sign with “Land for Sale” 


To “ketch” the passer-by. 
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Butler, no doubt, took a hand 
To settle all their strife, 

The mistake he made in starting, 
He did not take a wife. 

There are many other questions 
Te be settled every day 

-Of just as much importance as 
Who put the water in the Bay. 


We will fret and fume and worry as we 
Journey through the land 
And in everybody’s mix-up 
We will wait to take a hand. 
We think that we are competent 
And no doubt but what we are 
To settle every question 
For which Wilson went so far. 


But that is not the mission 

Of the Old Settlers here on earth 
We’re here to cheer the feeble ones, 

And honor truth and worth. 

This waning band of Pioneers 

Have watched the weary night 
That the present generation 

Might well enjoy the coming light. 


The locks of those whose heads are grey, » 
Whose shoulders stoop with care, 
Were once the leaders in this place, 
No task too great for them to bear. 
Now you enjoy what they’ve brought forth 
By working day by day, | 
You then may learn, as you grow old, 
Who put the water in the Bay. 
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SOME PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


When I moved to Duluth I was in the same condition 
as most of the early settlers here—busted! 

My lumber business at Barnum had been swept away 
by the Jay Cooke failure in 1872-73. Quite a sum of money 
was due us from the Northern Pacific, which we couldn t 
collect, so we had to make an assignment. 


An amusing incident happened while I was in Minn- 
eapolis looking after this assignment. A Minneapolis 
attorney, by nickname Elder Stewart. drew up the papers 
for the receiver of our company. There was a bunch of 
them. As there were no typewriters and consequently no 
typists to distract a man’s mind from business, all writing 
must be done in long hand. . © 

When Elder Stewart had concluded the ae I asked 
him for the bill. 

“About two dollars and a half,” he replied. 

“Why, Mr. Stewart, isn’t that an awful low price for 
so much work?” 

“Well, my boy,” was his answer, “roast turkey all the 
time would make us sick. If things were different, this 
bill would be different.” . 

I have always remembered that saying: “ROAST 
TURKEY ALL THE TIME WOULD MAKE US SICK.” 


Often when things do not pan out right, or the way is 
hard, I just say to myself, “ROAST TURKEY ALL THE 
TIME WOULD MAKE US SICK,” and my desire for in- 
digestion is gone. 


Well, this forced assignment of the Ra oee business of 
Gordon, Cooley and Company took all I had accumulated 
during my twenty-nine years of existence, except the wife 
and one child. 3 

There was no community chest for a fellow to dip 
into in those days when misfortune got him. Only the 
hungry wolves howling at his heels to ePue him on to greater 
effort. 

The only thing I could see that would stop the hungry 
beasts was to toss them a fish-bone now and then to distract 
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attention from us. I borrowed a hundred dollars from a 
brother in Michigan and moved to Duluth, arriving there 
April 10, 1873: 

I went into the fish business, as the senior member of 
the firm Cooley, LaVaque and Company. i was the Cooley, 
George was the LaVaque and “Perky” Johnson was the 
company. 1312041 

We bought a sailboat from J. J. Hibbard. who lived 
on the Point beyond the canal. Shoenburger and Cusham 
supplied us with nets from their ship chandlery under the 
old Hayes Block, at the corner of First Avenue East and 
Superior Street. 

Our business was conducted along the shore of the lake, 
from the base of the Point to the old citizen’s dock, about 
two blocks this side of the canal. Our fish house was just 
below the railroad tracks on First Avenue East. 


A number of others were engaged in the same business. 
mostly in a small way. This explains why the Ancient and 
‘Honorable Order of Fish-Eaters is such a select organiza- 
tion in Duluth. To call a man a fish-eater is to imply he 
came over with William the Conquerer and stuck it out 

Only two firms were shipping fish to the Twin Cities — 
W. L. Clow and Hector & McLain. 

We decided to try the export end of the game. It was 
not easy sailing, by any means. The ice lay in the lake that 
year until July 3rd. We began to think it wouid moss over 
and become permanent. 

We were always interested in watching the boats com- 
ing up the lake, after lifting their nets. We could tell them 
apart nearly as far as we could see them. The one that 
usually got in first went by the name of “Sloop.” It was 
owned by Jake Hector and his father-in-law, a Mr. Sampson. 
The harder the wind blew from the southwest, the sooner 
the “Sloop” would get in. Jake would steer and his father- 
in-law would bail. Both would be wet from head to foot 
from the spray. 

It was like the old lady on Sturgeon Bay, who could 
tell her man’s boat far off. ‘“There’s Ike coming, wing and 
slather, gaff on one side and boom on t’other.”’ 
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The other boats would generally come stringing in some 
hours later than the “Sloop.” 

W. L. Clow got a small power-boat called the “Prigon”’ 
for freighting along the North Shore. But he was too early 
‘a pioneer” at that game and failed. 


The pioneer boat-builder, Capt. Alex McDougall, had 
built a tug, the Siskiwit, to fish around Stannard Rock. But 
one dark night his partner took all the nets and left for 
Canada. Capt. McDougall then sold the boat to Capt. 
Nathan of Buffalo, from whom we bought her to use in 
nicking up fish along the North Shore. 

’ The winter of 1875-76 was open. The Siskiwit was laid 
up but six weeks in all. On the 20th of March we started 
out with her for Port Arthur.. When we reached the ice in 
Thunder Bay, the passengers walked into Port Arthur from 
there. — 

A man who came up from St. Louis to put up ice for 
shipment the following summer had to go to Port Arthur 
for it. What he cut was so honey-combed that when he got 
to Chicago the next spring in a sailing vessel, he pumped 
it all out. 

The fish business was no gold mine. But about the 
time Cooley, LaVaque & Company flourished it was the only 
business that brought money to Duluth. So we continued. 
our wholesale fish business for lack of anything better to do. 


We also carried United States and Canada mail to 
Grand Portage in the winter time. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway was not built and all the Port Arthur mail came 
via Duluth after the lake boats stopped running in the fall. 

So the Siskiwit was supposed to do mail service all 
winter. The Parcel Post system had not yet been invented, 
of course. But there was no limit in Canada as to the weight 
or classification of articles that could go by mail. We got 
everything from candy to cast iron. Once a piece of two- 
inch shafting, about a foot longer than the mail sack, was 
among the articles. 

We did distinguish between first class mail and parcel 
post, however. We had the letters and money order stuif 
put in one bag and the papers and merchandise in others. 
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After the lake froze over, we had to use dog-power 
hitched to toboggans and chauffered by Indians to get 
the mail through. Or we would haul thé mail by horse and 
sled to Agate Bay, as the site of Two Harbors was then 
called. From there the Indians took what they could draw 
and started for Grand Portage. 


If a snow storm came up, they might cache it along 
the route. In the spring it was collected and taken to the 
shore for us to pick up in the tug and relay to Port Arthur. 
Sometimes the Siskiwit was loaded with mail and 
merchandise. | 

If the Indians got through to Grand Portage, well and 
good. If not, we caught it, for the Port Arthur postmaster, 
a typical Englishman, would send his carriers to Grand 
Portage for the mail and merchandise, when he expected 
sure delivery and.p. d. q. 


One time we had a very heavy fall of snow and were 
unable to get through for about ten days. Soon after that 
we got a wire from the postmaster at Port Arthur, stating 
that his mail carrier had returned from Grand Portage with 
no mail and that he had reported the same to their post- 
office headquarters at Ottawa. He sent the wire collect, via 
the old Dawson trail to Winnipeg, St. Paul and Duluth. 
The charges were about a dollar a word, which we had to 
pay. 

So I wired the postmaster at Port Arthur, “What in 
h | do you suppose we care who you report to? Pay for 
your own dispatches.” 

We heard nothing more about it until late the next 
fall, when our postmaster, Joe Knowlton, came into our 
office one day and threw down a bundle of paper that would 
choke a horse and said, “There, damn you, I’H teach you.” 


The bundle consisted of over twenty letters and reports. 
It seemed as if every post office in Canada had contributed 
their opinion and disapproval of our way of handling the 
mail. They then sent it to Washington and our Postmaster 
General and everybody there had a whack at it and then 
Chicago and St. Paul got it with the same results. At the 
very bottom of the bundle was my telegram to the Port 
Arthur postmaster. 
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“Why!” exploded my partner, George LaVaque, eat 
mail got to Port Arthur over six months ago.’ 

“Write a report to that effect,” said Postmaster Knowl- 
ton and he added it to the bundle and sent it all off. That 
was the last we ever heard of that shipment of censure. 


Besides all our trouble securing dogs and having the 
Indians quit on us, the government had to watch for a 
chance to get in some dirty work. Ours was one of the old 
Star Service routes, over which there was a scandal in 
Congress years ago. Robert G. Ingersoll was employed as 
special attorney for Congress to fight the case and the 
vovernment won. 

- In those days the star mail routes were mostly bid off 
by a firm in Leavenworth, Kansas, which explains why the 
Federal prison for this district is located where it is—to be 
handy and save the long haul. The firm would usually bid 
according to distance without considering the nature of the 
country they must cover. In many cases, they bid too low 
and had to sublet the contract. | 

We bit, and for pulling a boner had to be the goat. uf 
we did not get the mail through on schedule time, the 
covernment would fine the original holders of the contract 
and the firm would try to pass it on to us. 

One time we had a storm and could not land the mail 
at Grand Portage, so we brought it back. The half-breed 
postmaster at Grand Portage reported us to the government 
and the company was fined forty dollars, which they took 
out of our pay. We wired them as follows: “We have drawn 
on you for $40.00-—-honor the draft or come and take your 
route.” | | 
They paid us but sent a man to investigate. I was talk- 
ing to him afterwards and he said they never got the 
money back, that the government is the only corporation 
he knew of that required impossibilities. 

We kept the route until we sold out our fish business 
to the Booth Packing Company. 

During the six or seven years that the firm of Cooley, 
LaVacque & Company endured, they had several mis: 
fortunes that had to be classed as “acts of God.” 
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Late one fall, during a heavy snow storm, the captain 

of the Siskiwit ran her on the reef near Grand Marais, 
stripping the wheel. The crew left her there and got an 
Indian to bring them back to Duluth. | Our insurance had 
expired and it was all up to us. Just before Christmas we 
had an open spell with promise of fair weather and we 
| vot Marty Wheeler to take the tug Amethyst and go for the 
; Siskiwit—which had been brought to Grand Marais. 
The two boats started from Grand Marais on Christmas 
| morning, the Amethyst towing the Siskiwit. The thermome- 
ter was ten below zero. Before night the wind changed and 
blew up a northeaster. The sea got so rough that the 
Amethyst could not tow the Siskiwit, as her decks got full 
of ice and loaded her until there was danger of her found- 
ering. So they dropped the Siskiwit and kept on alone. But 
the storm grew worse and they had to beach the Amethyst 
about ten miles below Beaver Bay. 

There were about ten men on board—Henry Mayhew 
of Grand Marais, Charlie Winter, George Harris, Mike 
| Lanigin and John McLain of Duluth and others whose 
names I have forgotten. They jumped into the water when 
| the Amethyst struck, and the waves carried them up the 
beach far enough for.a footing. But Mayhew and Harris 
| were carried back by the undertow. 


Charlie Winter ran in and got hold of Mr. Mayhew and 
brought him ashore, but George Harris seemed to strangle 
and went out. His body was washed up on shore later and 
when the storm went down they buried him on the beach. 


They made their way to Beaver Bay. The snow was 
from four to six feet deep. With no food, no blankets, no 
snowshoes and wet, they were in bad shape.’ It took three 
days to go the eight miles to Beaver Bay and when they 
arrived they were nearly perished. One man lost a portion 
of his foot by frost. 

They remained at Beaver Bay until they could navigate. 

Just before they left an Indian came up the lake and re- 
ported that the Siskiwit was on the shore about ten miles 
below. So after the lake froze over I took a crew of men 
down there and raised her. We patched her up and left 
her there and in the spring I took the Danforth, a tug 
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belonging to Williams and Upham, and two scows and 
brought the Siskiwit home and had her repaired. But it 
would have been wiser to have left her there and bought a 
new boat. 

An Indian was seldom drowned, though they navigated 
the lake in all kinds of weather in birch bark canoes. 
Perhaps because they are usually close to the shore, and 
land when the lake becomes so rough they can’t stay out 
with safety. 


An Indian named Joe Beargrease, who lived at Grand 
Marais, used to work for us carrying mail. Nearly every 
spring there came a report that Beargrease was drowned; 
that he had started out in a canoe some days before and 
had not been heard from since. About the time everyone 
who was interested had gotten ready to attend the last sad 
rites, behold, Beargrease would show up allright. On being 
asked how it was, he would say, ““Wind no could come.” 


Time never counted much to our Indians. Every day 
was alike—all holidays. They usually had something left 
over to eat. It might not be very tempting to a well-fed 
city gent, but was filling and satisfied them. 


My first sight of an Indian family was in the year 1865, 
when I first arrived in Minnesota. I was working in the 
lumber wood on the Rum River, just below Mille Lac. The 
Indian was known as Nigger Jim, because he was so dark. 
His squaw, three small children and one dead child com- 
prised the family that winter. 


The dead child was about five years old when she died 
in the fall. They had wrapped her in blankets and birch 
bark and were taking her, by easy stages, to the Indian 
burying grounds at Mille Lac. 3 


Nigger Jim was a lazy devil and wouldn't work or 
hunt except to keep from starving. 


No doubt the family had seen our loaded team coming 
up the tote road, with a cow in tow to be killed for beef. 
Nigger Jim had no idea of letting anything except the cow’s 
“moo” go to waste, and the night after the slaughter, when 
the lumber crew went over to Jim’s wigwam for a visit, 
there was the offal of the slaughtered cow, frescoing the 
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inside of that humble home, looped in artistic style ail 
around the wigwam. 

When that offal was gone and the camp cook got tired 
of feeding Nigger Jim’s family, Jim was compelled to try 
to get something. We were keeping watch of them to see 
how long they could live without eating. 

One day Jim shot a partridge and when we looked into 
the wigwam that night a little girl, about four years old, 
with but one garment, a sort of very short calico shirt and 
nothing on her legs or feet, was holding the partridge over 
the blaze of the little squaw fire. She had burned the 
feathers from the breast and was trying to eat it. Her eyes 
looked like those of a starved wild animal. We left them 
to cook their supper, which they would do by putting the 
partridge into a pot and boil it whole into a fine bouja. 

They stayed about a month near us, with the dead child » 
on a staked-up scaffold just outside the door of the wigwam. 


SAILING THE NORTH SHORE IN THE EARLY DAYS 


One great trouble with sailing the North Shore was the 
inexperienced captains. No one was familiar with it. After- 
wards Jake Hector got so he could leave Duluth in the 
America, go to Port Arthur and back and make all his stops 
for fish along the shore in the thickest fog that ever blew, 
finding his way with his watch, his whistle and his lead. 
That is a record few men can beat—two hundred miles 
along a rocky shore with but two pockets that would harbor 
a boat. Jake was a natural sailor. 

Before the tugs took to running the North Shore for 
fish, Locky McLain and Jack Skelton got a large sailboat 
and started freighting up that way. Once when they were 
due to sail a gale was blowing from the southwest and 
Jack was afraid to start. We were all sitting around dis- 
cussing the weather and waiting for Locky to show up. 
When we saw him coming, he was using all the road for 
right of way. He stumbled into the boat and told us to 
cast off. Jack and some of the others remonstrated, saying 
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it was blowing too hard. Locky cast his weather-eye up to 
windward and said: “It’s a fair wind. If we can’t carry it, 
well drag it. Let her go.” 

The old saying that the Lord (or the devil) looks after 
fools and drunkards proved true in this case, for they 
went and returned all right. 

One instance of true courage and _ resourcefulness 
occurred in the winter of 1875-76. There was.a lot of 
southwest wind and the ice kept blowing out and new ice 
forming. Fishing was good through the ice with hooks, and 
the nearer to the edge the better the fishing. A rope or 


~ heavy line with baited hooks attached would be worked 


under the ice by a long pole. 


On day a Mr. Thompson and his son Robert were 
lifting their hooks, well out toward the edge of the ice. 
When they happened to look around, they saw that the ice 
sheet that they were on had broken loose from the main 
body and was drifting into the open lake. There was already 
a gap of from fifteen to twenty feet wide of water between 
them and home. 


They had a small hand sled with them and a little dog. 
They ran to the edge of the ice and Bob took one end of the 
sled rope and swam across the opening and crawled up to 


safety. His father then lay on the sled, “belly bump fashion” 


as we boys used to call it and the son pulled him across. 
They couldn’t coax the dog to follow and he went to a 
watery grave down the lake. 


One rather mysterious death was that of Mr. Sampson. 
He and a man named Torkelson were out lifting their nets 
and, as the wind was light, after they had finished Torkelson 
lay down to take a nap. When he awoke, after about an 
hour and a half, he was alone in the boat. How Mr. Sampson 
had gotten out, or why, he never knew, but he never heard 
from him again. 

Another case of drowning Set classes as an “act of 
God.” 

Ike Clark and his two companions—one an Indian—left 
Superior for Grand Marais. They started about midnight 
after a dance, which means that they had tipped the glasses 
as well as tripped the lasses. 
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It was late in the fall and there was a very strong wind 

from the northwest. They got their sailboat, “The Stranger,” 
to Grand Marais all right, but when they ran up in the bay 
to come about, the boat missed stays and they had to get 
up headway again. They missed the second time, then had 
no room to turn. So they tried to wear ship, but were so _ 
close to the reef that made out from the shore that they — 
struck the rock on the bottom. The wind was so strong It 
blew them over the reef and pounded holes in the boat. 
? The people on shore launched a boat and started to 
take the men off, but the “Stranger” soon filled to the deck 
and the wind was so strong that they could not reach her 
and had to leave her to her fate. The three men were never 
seen again. 


HOTELS 


Our fine new Hotel Duluth reminds that the first hotels 


in Duluth were merely boarding houses. 

For a number of years the old Lincoln House, on the 
lower side of First Street between First and Second Avenue 
East, was a place of note. It was a one-story building, 
twenty-five feet wide and one hundred and forty feet long. 

There was a room across the front with a large sheet iron 
stove and a corridor running between rooms on either side 
the whole length of the house. 

Its beds were regular steamboat beds, three in a room, 
one on top of the other. I presume there were more cooties 
concealed in and around those rooms than there were in the 
trenches in France. As for other rooming house pests, don’t 
mention them and I won't. . 

One of the first hotels built in Duluth was the American 
House, which is still standing just across the avenue from 
the First Presbyterian Church. If you scratched the red 
paint from the the clapboards, you would find the name as 
large as life. 

The old Immigrant House, or N. P. House, was built 
on Fifth Avenue west below Michigan street, just across 
from the old depot. It was built to house the immigrants » 
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who flocked in on the boats, bound for North Dakota. When 
it had served its purpose, it was torn down. 

The old Wakelin House, which stood on the corner of 
First Street and Second Avenue east, was really a free 
lunch establishment, as one could stay there as long as he 
wanted to and not be bothered by being dunned for his 
board. Wakelin, poor fellow, lost his home, his health and 
his fortune and died destitute. Such is the result of un- 
justifiable charity. 

The Clark House was built about that time, which was 
a great achievement, and the crowning glory-of the North- 
west in the hotel line. Col. J. J. Hull’s name will ever 
remain associated with itas manager. The Clark House was 
a frame building three stories high and with a pillared 
porch running its full length. In pioneer days it was the 
center of Duluth’s social life. 


SOME INFANT INDUSTRIES 


After the fish business got well developed enough $53 


feed the lumberjacks, came the saw mills. 

Cullen & Gilbert had a mill on Rice’s Point, about half 
way down. Their log pond took the place of the little 
islands that used to be there. 

Hughes’ mill was below the canal, where the Shaw and 
Ingalls mill stood before the ditch was cut through. 

Munger and Gray’s first mill was located where F. A. 
Patrick’s wholesale dry-goods building now stands. Their 
mill pond for logs was all the bay they required from about 
Fourth Avenue west to Sixth Avenue west. There was 
nothing out in the bay to hinder storing logs. 

Finally when the Northern Pacific Railway built a ware. 
house on the bay where Simon Clark’s Marine Supply House 


now caters to aristocratic palates, traffic for the warehouse — 


must go over a piling bridge down Fifth avenue west, 
through Munger & Gray’s mill pond. 

So the mill was eventually crowded out and R. A. Gray 
built again at the end of Rice’s Point. After changing hands 
several times, it became the Alger-Smith mill. | When it 
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burned a few years ago, Duluth lost the last of those many 
saw mills that once graced her down-town water front. 

One of the principal contributors to H. M. Peyton's 
wealth was the old tug Nellie Cotton, owned by the Peyton, 
Kimball & Barber Mill. Jack Jeffery captained her until 
he finally quit the business, as he said he got tired loading 
slabs for fuel. Nellie would leave her dock at the mill on 
Rice’s Point with slabs piled as high as a load of hay—more 
fuel than tug, apparently. 

She would go down the North Shore to tow logs up to 
the mill. The logs had been cut and piled on the bank some- 
where the previous winter. In the spring they were rolled 
into the lake and the log boom fastened about them. Jack 
would hook on to the Nellie Cotton and start for Duluth. 


It took from twenty-four to forty hours for him to make 
this trip. It was a slow proceeding, towing a boom of loose 
logs through the lake. A northeaster was liable to come up 
any minute and catch him before he got inside the canal. 
No job for a nervous man! 

In those days they used one boom for logs, letting it 
bag out behind the tug. It worked all right until a storm 

struck it, then the logs would jump over the boom. As most 
of the bad storms came from the northeast, the logs would go 
ashore on the Point and could be picked up again. After 
such a storm, the Nellie Cotton would go along the shore 
of the Point with a boom and man, collecting the logs. 5o 
they were not a total loss. Though logs were cheap in those 
days and to lose some would have been no serious calamity. 


They used to tell a story about Mr. Peyton, which 
illustrates in a measure how he made or saved his money. 
Sometimes he used to eat aboard his tug, the Nellie Cotton, 
and tugs were noted for setting a good table, as the crew 
would drive a poor cook overboard. At this time, his coox 
was William Jeffery. Bill had prepared a plum pudding for 
dessert and had been rather lavish with his raisins. When 
they were through eating, Mr. Peyton, as was his custom 
(he being a little deaf), cupped his hand behind his ear 
and said in a rather loud tone of voice: 

“Bill, Bill, I think I have saved plums enough for an- 
other pudding.” 
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He had picked out all of his raisins and had them 

nicely laid on one side of his plate. | 

- Bill said, “Mr Peyton, all that is not eaten at this meal 
goes overboard,’ which I think, Mr. Peyton knew, but 
thought it was a good chance to instil a habit of economy 
in his crew. 

One spring we had very high water in the St. Louis 
river and A. M. Miller’s booms broke at his Midway Dams 
and several million feet of logs came down into the bay 
and went through the canal. This was quite a loss, as it 
left the mill short of material. 


The Planing Mill, Sash and Door Factory was built 
across the canal and owned by Carr and McQuade. Carr 
died in the early eighties and his wife survived him a few 
years. His family, four girls and one boy, remained in the 
city. The son became a foreman at the National Iron Works. 


Another wood working mill was George Lautensch- 
lager’s, which stood just behind the old Hayes block, at the 
corner of First Avenue east and Michigan street. George 
was a typical German, as his name indicates. His family 
consisted of one boy and three girls. His son was working 
for the railroad as telegraph operator; one day he ran out 
to couple cars and got caught and his leg was cut off below 
the knee. He did not recover from the shock. The three 
Lautenschlager girls were teachers in our public schools and 
were classed among the few real beauties of Duluth. 


Iver Wisted, a Norwegian, was a carpenter. He built 
a wood working mill on First Avenue east, just above the 
railroad tracks. He did well and prospered, with a fine 
family of boys and girls. One girl was a teacher in our 
public schools. One son, David, was the first Duluth soldier 
killed in France during the Great War. The local David 
Wisted Post of the American Legion is named for him. 


Another son, Matt, is now assistant registrar of the Duluth. 


Board of Trade. Mrs. Wisted still survives, considerably 
over seventy years of age. Iver Wisted had but one bad 
habit, which finally took his business and ruined his health. 


It was hard to be perfect in those days, with no laws to 


safe-guard one. A son, Iver, was known locally as “Beaver,” 
from the long E sound of I in the original tongue. 
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John F. McClaren and Archie McLain, two good Scots, 
had the first foundry. It was located on Lake Avenue, 
corner of Sutphin Street. McLain was a blacksmith and 
one of the best horseshoers Duluth ever had. Their foundry 
and machine shop was finally merged into the Clyde 
Machine Company and McLain went to work for the city 
as horseshoer and blacksmith, where he remained until he 
died. His brother Jack was a Lake captain and used to sail 
the Siskiwit. It was he who was sailing her when she was 
wrecked and from the exposure he suffered at that time he 
never recovered and died with consumption a few years 
later. : 

Sawyer and Davis had the first wholesale grocery house 
at the Head-of-the-Lakes. It was situated in a two-story 
brick building located where the First National Bank now 
stands. When the Jay Cooke failure in 1873 forced Gordon, 
Cooley and Company, of Barnum, to make an assignment 
for the benefit of our creditors, we owed Sawyer and Davis 
a small bill for groceries. At the time our mill was sold by 
the receiver, Mr. Sawyer overbid a legitimate purchaser 
who wanted the plant. He bid in the property and then 
would not take it. He afterwards closed out his grocery 
business and went into the wheat business and made a large 
fortune through a severe accident. 


He was coming east on the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and as the train was crossing the Mississippi River at 
Brainerd the bridge collapsed and went into the river, forty 
feet below. The car in which Mr. Sawyer was, as it fell, 
struck on the middle pier in the river and broke in two, 
one-half going into the river on each side of the pier, leav- 
ing Mr. Sawyer lying on the pier badly injured. 

It was said that the railroad company toid him if he 
would not prosecute, they would give him the privileges of 
building and operating all the elevators along the line of 
their road. He accepted the proposition and moved to 
Minneapolis, where in a few years he made a vast fortune 
for his heirs to enjoy. His home here was at 109 Kast 
Second Street. 


The Standard Oil Company wanted to put in a line of 
storage tanks in the bay between Elevators B, C and D on 
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Superior Street. But the elevator men claimed that if the 
storage tanks should ever catch fire, the oil they contained 
would spread over the water and set the elevators on fire. 

This was about the time they were agitating the build- 
ing of a dry dock. . There was considerable feeling worked 
up over the matter, for and against. 

It seemed that there were some Standard Oil men, with 
money, interested in the dry docks and they were dis- 
appointed because the city would not let them put in their 
storage tanks on the bay front. They had influence enough 
to take the building of the docks to Superior. 

Capt. McDougall had already built one whaleback boat 
in Duluth. But he had to pull up his plant and move it to 
Superior: because the city would not let the Standard Oil 
Company put in their storage tanks where the elevator men 
thought it would endanger their property. 

‘So Superior got two infant industries away from Duluth. 


though now-a-days Duluthians walk no farther than: 


Superiorites for gas when the bus runs dry! 
The first bank established in Duluth was Sargent’s 
Bank with Geo. Stone, cashier. J. B. Culver and W. R. 


Stone were officers. The bank did not survive the Jay Cooke 


disaster. 

H. H. Bell operated a private bank in a little wooden 
building on the corner of Lake Avenue and Superior Street, 
on the western side. He once told me of his first customer, 
Jake Leidel. Jake had no money in the bank, but came in 
for a draft on St. Paul for fifty dollars. 

Mr. Bell sold him the draft and charged him a quarter. 
He sent the money. by express to meet the draft, for which 
he paid half a dollar! Business was chiefly a hobby in those 
days; not conducted for profit but to serve the public and 
keep a fellow busy when other entertainment was lacking. 
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The Duluth Fire Department, upon its organization in 
1870, was strictly a volunteer service. Each volunteer paid 
two dollars initiation fee. A new fire engine was bought and 
reservoirs built where they were thought to be most needed. 
One was on Second Avenue east just below Second Street. It 
was. made of wood and filled from the stream that ran down 
the hill at that point, but it was usually empty when water 
was needed. 

Another reservoir was built on the bridge that crossed 
the ravine on Lake Avenue, between Superior Street and 
the railroad tracks. That was usually full, but was so far 
below the bridge that the engine could not raise the water. 

The first fire engine Duluth bought was burned in a 
fire that caught in the building on the Point close to Tom 
Fuston’s drug store, near where the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road tracks afterwards crossed the Point. For two or three 
years thereafter the city had no engine and fire must be 
fought with buckets and other such primitive means. 

When a new fire engine was purchased, Mr. Milton was 
engineer and I was chief of the department. After a few 
years the city got it worked into a paid department. I was 
foreman for four years and Mike Chalk was engineer. 


The little old brick building on Second Street, just 
across from the high school, was our headquarters. We kept 
the engine there and hauled the hose up into the tower of 
the building after a fire to dry out the sections. What equip- 
ment we possessed got good care. 

Mr. Ray built that fire hall for the city. I never heard 
that they ever paid him anything for it. Just used it asa 
matter of course and nobody said anything about rent or 
purchase, not even Mr. Ray. 

The annual Firemen’s Ball at the Clark House was a 
great event, as great a society affair as the charity ball is 
now. The firemen all had red flannel shirts, black belts, 
blue trousers, firemen’s hats and a spanner stuck in the 
belt. They were an imposing lot of individuals. Everyone 
enjoyed the ball, particularly those who had the honor of 
wearing a red shirt. 
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John Perkins Johnson, a member of the department, 
was so prominent a figure at the ball that the other firemen 
were glad when he received an exempt certificate, which 
released him from further exertion for the preservation of 
Duluth real estate. As nobody else could wear his suit, that 
one investment was a dead loss to Perky. The other firemen 
were consoled, as Perky’s retirement gave them a better 
show on the floor when the ball was in full swing. 


Other famous fire-fighters of the early days were R. A. 
Costello, Walter Van Brunt, Edmund Ingalls, J. F. Mc- 
Laren, George Spencer, Tom Pressnell, James Farrell and 
John H. LaVaque. Ronney Hunter and Will McCormick 
were torch boys. 

The first fire equipment consisted of a horse-drawn 
engine and hook-and-ladder outfit. As the department owned 
no horses. this unique plan was adopted. When the bell in 
the cupola of the firehall was rung, all teams within hearing 
would dash for the hall. The first team there would make 
the run and the owner got five dollars for the loan of his 
horses. 

Duluth has been, or thought she was, shy of hotel 
accommodations ever since the old Clark House burned. | 
was at that time chief of the fire department. It was in 
the fall of the year and there was some snow on the ground, 
though not freezing weather. 

The fire started in the kitchen, situated in a wing, 
running back from the center of the hotel. The wind was 
from the hill and blowing a stiff breeze. 


The fire ran right through the hall of the house and 
came out the front door. As there was no way to get in back 
with the equipment, the fire had to be fought from the 
front and sides. Plenty of men stood around ready to give © 
advice, but not ready to help. Remember, it was a volunteer 
fire department. 

Sigfred Levy kept a saloon across the street in the old 
Pendleton block. A lot of fellows were in there, praising, 
criticizing, commending or condemning the good or bad work 
being done by the department. 


One man was just full, or fool, enough to do consider- 
able talking. He said the department ought to be regulated. 
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Levy asked, ‘““‘Why don’t you go across. and do it?” 
The man said, ‘I believe I will,” and started. 


Tom Pressnell was one of the fire marshals. He and 
another man were holding the hose. The drunk came up 
and started to take the hose away from them. 

The sidewaik there was about throe feet above the 
street, which was covered with running water and mud 
from the fire. As the fellow started to take the hose, Tom 
caught him from behind by both shoulders and gave hita a 
swing that landed hire im the street. He vot up, looked 
around and sneaked back into Levy’s place. 

“Well, did you reguiate it?” asked Sie. 

“T should think I did! Look at me!”’ 

The fellow held up his hands. Mud and water were 
dripping from them and the fingers of his ris!it hand were 
broken and lay back on the back of his hand. 

He said, “That was the damnedest department I ever 
tried to regulate.” 


He wasn’t away from Levy’s place more than three 
minutes, so had executed his plan in short order. 


Another fire was the Munger and Markeli elevator 
which stood on the bay front about a hundred feet east of | 
Fifth Avenue west, where the Clow line of boats now lana. 
About 500,000 bushels of wheat were in the elevator at the 
time. It was built on piles, the bins running down to the 
water level. The bins, which were not full, made excellent 
flues and gave the fire a good draft. 


The wheat ran into the bay and furnished food for the 
wild ducks and gulls until spring. Wheat-fed ducks cer- 
tainly offered a welcome diversion from an all-fish diet. 


Fire also destroyed Elevator A, situated on the lake 
shore about Fifth Avenue east. The owners had begun an 
annex just across the track and it was nearly completed. 
The roof was not on and, the bins being so long, the fire 
roared and burned. The heat was so great that the first 
Elevator A was set on fire. Two furnace men stayed in it 
until it was too late to get out and then took to the roof 
and had to jump. Their bodies were recovered after the 
fire had burned itself out. 
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From the earliest days up to a short time ago, the head 
of navigation has been practically 150 miles inland, brought 
about by that influence which rules the destinies of people 
and cities—money and selfish greed. By the untiring efforts 
of our Board of Realtors, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary Club. the Kiwanis Club and such efficient citizens as 
J. L. Washburn, Seth Marshal, A. H. Comstock, W. A. 
McGonagle, M. H. Alworth and others the wrong was at last 
righted and the head of navigation for the Great Lakes 
returned home. 


Luther Mendenhall was among the first real estate men 
of our city. He came here from Philadelphia as agent for 
the Western Land Association, a corporation which had 
acquired a large portion of the first, second and third. 
divisions. Charles R. Haines was his assistant for many 
years. I think Mr. Haines started the first set of abstract 
books in Duluth. 


Mendenhall’s old homestead was in the block between 
Lake Avenue and First Avenue West and Third and Fourth 
Streets. The house was torn down this past summer to make 
a playground for school children. 


Early in its career, the firm took in the staunch old 
war horse, Col. Bostwick, and added the insurance business. 
Mr. Mendenhall and Mr. Haines dropped out and Hoopes 
and Kohagen succeeded to their business with the Colonel 
at the head of the insurance department. Hale, hearty, 
young and with but 83 short years tc his credit, there he 
remained until he was called to a new field of labor. 


All modern cities which amount to anything have to go 
through, in infancy, all kinds of ailments in the way of 
over-valuation, over-bond issues, over-taxation and over- 
cuarantees for new industries whose founders seldom go 
farther than to collect their bonus and then jump the town, 
leaving the city to foot the bills. 

It is impossible to tell in what direction a new city will 
grow. No one can forsee what crazy boom will attack it 
or what undue influence will divert or retard its growth. 
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The centers of cities, social and financial, change many 
times by the mere building of a fine home or a business 
block. Duluth has seen many such changes. Commencing 
about 1852 and for a number of years thereafter, Minnesota 
Point was the residence and business center and really all 
there was of Duluth. Later business made its way East 
Superior Street, which was then known as Portland. 


J.D. Ray, for whom Banning and Ray’s Addition was 
named, owned or controlled nearly all of Portland Division 
and was really one of the first real estate dealers of note in 
out city; a man who had the happy, or unhappy, faculty, or 
the ability, of giving a deed to almost any piece of property 
anywhere, regardless of the ownership and often making it 
stick. This was before abstracts were in vogue. His home 
at that time was on the lake shore below Superior Street, 
just east of Fifth Avenue east. 


Later he built at 401 East 2nd Street and lived happily 
in the proud satisfaction that he and his family had as 
much or more to do in shaping the sayings and doings of 
those days as.any of the leaders of Duluth’s 400. I said 
he was happy—so he was until Clinton Markell built a fine 
home just across Fourth Avenue and put two more large 
chimneys on it than Mr. Ray’s house numbered. Then the 
gentle dove of peace moved her resting place until more 
chimneys were added to the Ray house, when the dove 
again returned and made her abode under the roof tree 
until death claimed its owner, one of the biggest hearted 
men Duluth ever had. 

Col. C. H. Graves, once the foremost insurance and 
real estate men of the city, assisted in every way possible 
to make the Head of the Lakes in reality what it is in name, 
the head of navigation. He came here at the close of the 
Civil War to engage in the grain business. He used to 
buy grain in the towns along the Mississippi River and ship 
here to Elevator A, by the Superior and Mississippi Railroad. 

Col. Graves was appointed by President Roosevelt as 
Ministers to Sweden, where he served until his health 
demanded a change. He resigned and returned to his 
native land, but has since taken up foreign residence once 
more by locating at Santa Barbara, California. Some folks 
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are never satisfied with one Eden, but must keep searching 
for another. 

Col. Bostwick came about the same time as Col. Graves 
and had charge of the business for a number of years. 
Walter Van Brunt was then associated with the firm, which 
was C. H. Graves & Company. Col. Graves built a fine 
home on the corner of Third Street and First Avenue west, 
across the street from the Mendenhall house. 

Major A. N. Seip, one of Duluth’s first attorneys, had 
a fine home on one corner and W. R. Stone on the other. 
These houses, once the finest in the city, either disappeared 
or have been turned into boarding houses. Of the 
builders of these fine homes, only Col. Graves survives. 

One of the first and finest residences. of the city was 
built by Dr. Foster, at 436 Lake Avenue south, just this 
side of the canal, which was put through a few years later. 
He was the editor of Duluth’s first newspaper, “The 
Minnesotian,” and was the man who gave Duluth the name 
of “The Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas.” He was also 
one of Duluth’s first postmasters. His house stood until 
a short time ago, a relic of past grandeur. 

Thomas H. Pressnell was then the printer's devil. He 
was one of the few- survivors of the First Minnesota 
Regiment at the battle of Gettysburg. He was clerk of the 
county district court from 1887 to 1890, and afterwards 
served for a number of years in the United States Land 
Office. He was then appointed clerk of the United States 
District Court at Duluth, where he served until death a few 
years ago. . 

The court house was located about Fourth Avenue 
east and Superior Street. Nearly all business was then 
done east of First Avenue East, and the only road down 
the Point was along the lake shore. Mr. Lautenschlager 
later had a planing mill where Davis’s store now stands, at 
the corner of Michigan Street and First Avenue east. 

Ben Decker had a brewery on what was then known as 
Brewery Creek, away out in the woods between Seventh 


and Eighth Avenues east on First Street. 
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dD 
Barriger and Potter had a furniture store in the Ban- 


ning & Ray building, which stood on the corner of Superior 
Street and Fifth Avenue east. — 


J-.@-Hurnter,tather of KRiM."and J. Cc Jr... built the 
Hunter Block at the corner of First Avenue west and 
Superior Street and opened a hardware store J. C. Hunter, 
Senior, built a fine home on Ninth Avenue east and Superior 
Street. 


The Hayes block, on the corner of First Avenue east 
and Superior Street, was built and owned by President 
Hayes. 


The Foley brothers had a drygoods store across the 
avenue from the Hayes block. 


Mike Pastoret had a liquid refreshment store where the 
Pastoret & Stenson block (sometimes called the “Mormon 
Temple’) now stands. 


Perkins Johnson, now county clerk, was then selling 
porterhouse steak for 124 cents per pound and giving away 
liver, on the other corner. 


C. Poirier, shoe store; M. Moran, groceries; C. H. Oppel, 
groceries; George Sherwood, saloon; Charley Winkler, cigar 
store; Louis Ebner, saloon; Herman Berg, outcher shop; 
Ernest: Kugler, butcher shop; and E. ‘Fiebiger, hardware, 
were also doing business on Superior Street, vetween First 
and Second Avenues east. The Masonic Temple was located 
in a two-story wooden building where the Orpheum Theater 
now stands, at Second Avenue east and Superior Street. 


After Lake Avenue was graded in 1872 and 1873, by 
C. P. McDougal, business began to move west on Superior 
Street. Edgar Nash built a hardware store near the corner 
of Superior Street and Lake Avenue. 

- Dr. McCormick built the first drug store here, which 
was run by Ed Eyster and afterwards by 8S. S. Trumble, 
located about 19 West Superior Street. L. M. Spalding had 
a jewelry store next door. 


W. W. Spalding built a store on the corner where the 
Spalding Hotel now stands. Volney Wilkinson was his right 


hand man for many years. Some of his family are still 
in our city. P 
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About 1874 the city expanded in both directions and: 


the social center moved to Ashabula Heights (a portion of 
our city lying between Second and Sixth Avenues east and 
First and Fourth Streets, so named because some of the 
early residents hailed from Ashtabula, Ohio). A number of 
fine residences graced this beautiful location. Thence 
emanated all laws and fashions governing the social, moral 
and political world. Upon this eminence, overlooking all 
that was Duluth, with a dim outline of Superior in the 
distance, it was hoped and expected that, for ali time, the 
crown-of glory would rest. But the same hand of progress 
that is ever keeping pace with the scythe of time was busy 
and this property is now second rate. 

It is almost pathetic to note the change that time has 
wrought among the people who then ruled our city’s destiny 
whose homes were on or near that beautiful location. Major 
Smith was one of the first to build a home on Ashtabula 
Heights, at about 428° East Second Street. His business 
failed and he moved to Brainerd and died. | 

A Mr. Hughes then purchased the residence. He spent 
so much time trying to “beat the game” that his business 
as lumberman and his mill on Minnesota Point, located just 
below where the Boat Club now stands, were absorbed by 
the receiver and the place that knew him most, a room in 
the old Clark block, ceased to echo to the sound of his 
number elevens. One day he went out and closed the door 


behind him and his career as a man about town was over. 
| Mr. W. G. Peck, another lumberman, who owned a mill 
on Rice’s Point, then took the place. He closed out his 
business after a few years and moved to Winter Park, 
Florida, and has since died. Dr. J. E. Bowers, a real estate 
dealer, then took the house. He married a daughter of-one 
of Duluth’s first physicians, Dr. Walbank, who came here 
to live after he resigned as superintendent of the hospital 


for the insane at Rochester. He lived a quiet life, mainly © 


devoted to the affairs of the Walbank estate and to activities 
in the Episcopal church, in which he was an officer. He 
was highly regarded as a man of honor. 
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R. CG. Mitchell, editor of the first “Tribune,” also lived 
on the Heights. George Barnum, he for whom the village of 
Barnum was named, had a home on the extreme edge of 
the bluff, about Fourth Avenue east. If you had fallen from 
the front porch, you would have landed near the lake, so 
he moved his house away. | 

J. R. Carey, who brought the United States mail from 
Superior to Oneota, before Duluth post office was on the 
map, built at 432 East Second Street. He served our county 
as clerk of the court for a number of years, raised a family 
which is now widely scattered and died respected by all. He 
was also in the real estate business. The house, like many 
of us, has now taken a back seat, so to speak, as it has 
been moved to the rear of the lot and a modern apartment 
house has taken its place. 

Colonel J. B. Culver’s home was located where the 
Shrine Temple now stands. He is gone and the family 
scattered. One son, Frank E., alone remains in our city. He 
was clerk with Commissioner Farrell and is now in the real | 
estate business. Mrs. Culver still survives and resides in 
the city. 

George C. Stone, the man who had the power and in- 
fluence to induce Philadelphia capital to build the Duluth & 
Iron Range Railroad from Two Harbors to Tower, did not 
live to see the fruits of his labor ripen into a great business 
enterprise. Charlemagne Tower, of Philadelphia, was the 
man who disbursed the funds. 

William R. Stone,” George C.’s brother, head of the 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Company, was connected with Duluth’s 
first bank and was interested in the first dock built in the 
bay after the canal was cut through, known as Culver's 
dock. Before that, all freight was landed and loaded at what 
was known as the Citizens’ Dock, built out from the Point 
into the lake about one block this side of the canal, where 
the first lighthouse was erected and kept by Commodore 
Saxton, who was a surveyor and helped lay out Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

General George B. Sargent, the father of our quiet and 
unassuming William C. Sargent, was probably the greatest 
real estate boomer our city ever had. He built the finest 
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home on Minnesota Point, below where the canal was after- 
wards cut. He then moved to what he named New London, 
now Lakeside, and built a fine home for himself and a 
number of other houses, which were for sale. The panic of 
1873 proved as disastrous for him as for many others and 
he died before he saw his fondest hopes realized. His son, 
William C. Sargent is still with us. Not with us STILL. It 
is unnecessary to say more. 

Capt. Alexander McDougall, one of the first captains to 
sail boats here, the inventor of the whaleback type of freight 
boats and probably the best informed marine man on the 
whole chain of lakes, was always a power in building up 
our city. 

Few of the early residents of the first seat of beauty 
and fashion survived time and change and lived to see their 
fondest hopes realized. One bright exception, “the noblest 
Roman of them all,” was Judge J. D. Ensign. He was 
associated with O. P. Stearns and then Ensign, Stearns & 
Cash, afterward Ensign, Cash & Williams, the principal 
law firm in the city at that time. — 

For nearly fifty years he watched Duluth’s development. 
He occupied the home he built on Ashtabula Heights, the 
home where his children were born and married. From 
there he could fix his uninterrupted gaze on what his 
dreams depicted in the long ago—West Superior with her 
docks and elevators, her beautiful white way, Superior Bay 
with hundreds of boats, docks and mills, hotels and business 
blocks nearer home and that dream of many Duluthians 
now dead and gone—the United States Steel Plant in the 
distance. 

They say that everything comes to him who waits. Yet 
Judge Einsign had not been waiting. He performed each 
day what his hands found to do, administering sympathy 
to those in sorrow, good advice to those who were discour- 
aged and justice to those who broke the law. 
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Duluth’s first mayor, J. B. Culver, went in with the 
first city charter in 1870. He served two years and got out 
just in time to let his successor, Sidney Luce, get the full 
blow of the Jay Cooke failure. 


Luce was originally from Ohio. He was an enthusiast 
who was fond of the slogan “Do it for Duluth.’ Yet he did 
not leave any prominent mark on the pages of Duluth’s 
history as mayor. 


Dr. Vespasian Smith came third. He reached Duluth 
via Bayfield, Wisconsin. He was in the employ of the gov- 
ernment for the Indians, of large, imposing figure and con- 
siderable skill as a doctor. He once gave an Indian a dose 
of quicksilver—Red Raven being yet undiscovered. The 
patient lived, to Dr. Smith’s great glory and surprise. 


Duluth next tried a drygoods merchant for a change— 
Peter Dean. He was a Democrat, but politics did not count 
for much in those days, especially in local matters, so he 
was re-elected for a second term. 


Then Duluth drew John Drew, a tailor. He mayored 
when Duluth was passing through the reconstruction period. 
People thought he was the man to measure up the situation 
and help the city tighten her belt and readjust her debt. 
It was done and the charter for the city given up and 
Duluth made a village. 

The minutes of the first meeting of the city council, 
Walter Van Brunt clerk, show that the council met at the 
schoolhouse. The schoolhouse was located at about Third 
Avenue east and the teacher was a Miss Bell, afterwards 
Mrs. George Barnum. 

New bonds were issued for 25% of the old ones, as fast 
as the bond holders became satisfied that they could not 
eet more. It was a long and tedious process and required 
lots of gall and nerve on the part of the officers to pull it 
through. 

There was a time when no officers qualified, so that 
no one could serve papers on them for back interest on the 
bonds. 
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It was lots of fun starting a city in those days. From 
1880 to 1885 Duluth got along without any mayor, whiie 
the bond holders were getting their systems adjusted to the 

% discount on their bonds. 


Finally came John B. Sutphin. He was a drover or 
cattleman. He shipped cattle down the lake and supplied 
the merchants here too. That was before the days of the 
packing house. Every butcher must buy and kill his own © 
beef. Those were what some call ‘the good old days with 
Sutphin for mayor.” 


Paddy Doran was Chief of Police, Tim Daugherty, John 
Flynn and John Monahan were fire commissioners. The lid 
was off and you had to stand from under or get it. Labor 
Unions flourished and tried to run the city. There was a 
number of contracts out for sewer and water mains. The 
unions wanted only union men on the jobs. 


Sutphin told them that any man who lived in Duluth 
and wanted to work would be protected, if he had to appoint. 
every other man a policeman. The city had a very good 
company of militia and they were notified to listen for the 
elevator whistle. If it blew, every man was to get to the 
armory P. D. Q. 


L. EF. Totman was then running a livery and he was 
instructed to have all his hacks in readiness to take the 
boys anywhere at once. Trouble broke out at the corner of 
Garfield Avenue and Superior Street. The boys got there | 
as directed and formed in line and the order was to fix 
bayonets and right wheel double quick. 

The street was crowded, but it didn’t take long to 
create a large vacant space. Some got pricked. There was 
some shooting and I believe two men were killed. 

But the strike was broken up and the men were not — 
molested any more. That is what comes of having the right 
man in the right place at the right time. Mayor Sutphin 
held office for two terms. 

Charles d’Autremont followed Sutphin. He did as well 
as a Democrat could do, but did not succeed himself. 

Capt. Ray T. Lewis came next and it proved to be two 
of a kind, though the politics were different. 
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Then the Unions got their man in, M. J. Davis. But I 
think they were sorry, for he was a disappointment. He 
was a good man and tried to run the city on a Union card, 
but it was too small and he quit after one term. 


T. W. Hugo took his place and held it fourteen years, 
from 1884 to 1896. This will speak as well or better for 
him than anything I can say. He did his best and the city 
prospered. When in 1912 the city decided on the Commission 
form of government, T. W. Hugo was again called to be 
the mayor, but soon resigned because of failing health. 

Henry Truelsen was elected in 1896. He was mayor 
during the time the city was buying and building a light 
and water plant. He merits great praise for the way he 
managed affairs, as he gave the city pure water from four- 
teen miles down the lake. His name will long be associated 
with Duluth’s city water system. 


JUDGES OF PROBATE 


According tc the books at the court house, the list of 
the probate judges in Duluth is as follows: 


J. G. HUSSEY 1858 
Sorte eC Ate ey Ya 1860 
EDWARD F. PARKER 1868 
HENRY SELBY 1871 
WALTER J. HAYWOOD 1872: 
JOHN DUNPHY 1873-1881 
PHINEAS T. AYER 1887-1898 
J. B. MIDDLECOFF — 1898-1901 
W.G. BONHAM 1901-1904 
J. B. MIDDLECOFF 1904-1911 
S. W. GILPIN 1911 and he is still in 


John R. Carey, known in the later days as Judge Carey, 
acquired his title by being judge of probate. He was also 
appointed United States Commissioner when the Indians 
were tried for getting drunk on whiskey, furnished them 
by the government Indian traders. 
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From 1870 to 1874 there did not seem to be a municipal 
judge. There was a Justice of the Peace and Judge 
Fleshman held the place. The cases were tried by the 
justice of the peace, with Henry Meining Sr., as constable. 

Some years later, after Duluth got her second breath, 
Judge Martin dispensed justice with Sam Thomson as the 
whole police force. Sometimes the prisoner who had been 
arrested for being drunk would have to remain in jail a 
day or more until the judge got into condition to dispense 
impartial justice, he being about in the same condition as 
the prisoner before the arrest. 

Judge Martin had a farm on the hill, on the road lead- 
ing to Pike Lake, which his son inherited and afterwards 
sold. The son still lives in Duluth. 


INCIDENTS 


A rather amusing thing happened once when the old 
steamer Manistee was running. They had a nigger fireman, 
who was about seven feet tall. He got into a fight with one 
of the deck hands and did him un. He was arrested and 
brought before City Judge Martin, who was holding court 
on the second floor of the old Hayes block. which stcod on the 
lower corner of Superior Street and First Avenue east. 

The mate told the nigger that when they blew three 
whistles, he was to come, regardless of anything. So when 
they got ready to sail they blew long and loud for Sambo. 
There were two policemen at the door and it was about 
sixteen feet to the ground or sidewalk. But the darkey gave 
one look around, saw how the ground lay, made a dive for 
the window, climbed out and dropped to the sidewalk. | 


The policemen did not want to follow him that way, 
so they took the stairs, but the darkey was longer geared 
than they were and had quite a start for Stone's dock where 
the boat was lying. As soon as he got within hailing distance 
he hollered, “I’s coming. Cast off!” 

They needed no second bidding. He jumped aboard just 
as the Manistee was getting under way, with the police a 
good second behind him, but a bad second too late. 
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Two policemen went back empty-handed and told the 
judge he might as well adjourn the court. I think that 
was the first time a judge ever took orders from the police. 


They had two policemen on the dock when the Manistee 
came in next time. They searched the boat, but no nig. He 
had gotten off at Ashland and was waiting for her to come 
back for him. He did that for about two trips and they 
had forgotten about the case by the time he came again, 
so his trial was never finished. 


When the old Peerless used to come here from Chicago, 
she always had a crew of negroes. In those days the boats 
had to carry deck hands enough to do the work of handling 
the freight. There were no roustabouts at the docks to load 
and unload freight. 


George Sherwood kept a saloon just three doors east 
of First Avenue east on the upper side of the street. His 
place was a hang-out for all the toughs, when they reached 
town, especially the boat hands. 


One night when the Peerless was in, her crew of deck 
hands were in there playing poker. One nigger whipped 
out a razor and said, “Jim, you promise not to cheat when 
we left Chicago. Now take dat.” And he brought him a 


swipe with the razor that laid his face open from the ear 
to just below his mouth, barely missing the jugular vein. 
It is a good bet that Jim didn’t cheat for some time at 
least. 

George Sherwood was a Buffalo man, having been a 
saloon keeper and all-around rounder. He left Buffalo in a 
tug for Duluth to escape a woman he was Keeping there, 
but she finally heard where he was and took the next boat 
for Duluth. ; 

One day a boat captain in George’s place saw the 
woman and said, “How in hell did Bouncing Bess get here?’ 

George said the woman was his wife, but the captain 
said, “I don’t care a damn, you can’t fool me about her. 
That’s Bouncing Bess. I’ve been to her place in Buffalo too 
often to be fooled.” And he was probably right. 
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Mrs. Sherwood, after she came here, reformed and 
finally got converted and lived a noble and exemplary life. 
She was very charitable and kind-hearted, and many there 
were who missed her and lamented her taking away. 


A schooner came in, that owed a towbill some place 
down the lake and they sent the papers here and libelled 
the boat and the sheriff took charge of her. He had her 
tied up at the outside dock and the captain was on the 
dock talking with the: sheriff. 

There was a nice summer breeze blowing from the 
hill and the captain said he would like to let the boat swing 
around to dry the wet sails. The sheriff said “all right” and 
loosened the bow lines. 

When the schooner had got out enough to swing clear 
of the dock, the captain took an ax and cut the remaining 
line. The sails were hauled snug and the boat did not stop 
until she reached the Soo. 

As he was going around the old breakwater, the 
captain waved to the sheriff and bade him good night. 


About 1884 or ’85, there was a great craze throughout 
the state over the Ice Palace in St. Paul. Toboggan clubs 
were formed in every village of any importance. Duluth 
had a uniformed, organized club of about forty members. 
Jim Boggs, an attorney, was our captain and taught the 
bunch more military movements and tactics in the short 
space of time than was ever known before. We went to 
St. Paul and created quite a sensation with our white woolen 
blouses, blue trousers and white and blue toques. 


The man who preempted Agate Bay and held it for a 
number of years ‘before the Iron Range acquired it and 
changed the name to Two Harbors, was Thomas Saxton, 
familiarly known as “Old Flannigan.” He told me that he 
once left his claim shanty unlocked and went into the woods 
exploring. He had left provisions there to last him until he 
would come in to go to Superior, as that was then the 
nearest supply station. 

But when he came back some hungry person had con- 
sumed everything except some bacon rinds and _ coffee 
grounds. He had no provisions left: from his cruise and 
expected to find a supply in the shanty. He soon mastered 
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his wrath and rallied his wits. He cut the bacon rinds in 
small pieces, put them in the skillet with the coffee grounds, 
and this “hash” had to last him until he got to Superior. 

“Oh, boy, but I was hungry,” he said. 

He finally married a girl living , with Mrs. Wakelin. 
Mrs. Wakelin did the courting and Tom says she did the 
marrying. But Mrs. Wakelin was good to the girl, so when 
Mrs. Saxton became rich, by reason of the Iron Range R. R. 
buying out Agate Bay, she did not forget Mrs. Wakelin, 
but took her into her home and looked after her just as 
Mrs. Wakelin had befriended her when she was a poor 
homeless girl. | 

One of the worst storms Duluth ever had, up to the 
time when the Mataafa went down, was in the fall of 1872. 
Duluth had just completed the breakwater to make an out- 
side harbor. There was one boat lying at the outside 
elevator, the steamer St. Paul, and the tug Bob Anderson. 


The sea got so rough that the boat and tug were likely 
to'be pounded to pieces at the dock, as the breakwater was — 
fast going. The captain of the tug jumped on shore and 
said he was through. Then Martin Wheeler, a young boat- 
man, who had always lived here, got aboard the tug and 
sailed her into the canal. The city gave him a eold watch 
for saving the Bob Anderson. He is now living in the west 
coast. Bert Wheeler, one of our city commissioners, is his 
brother. 

There were three schooners coming up the lake, bound 
for Duluth; one the Sweetheart, another the Francis Palmer 
and the third a government lighthouse tender, the Alice. 
They all came on the beach. The Sweetheart was taken off 
that fall, but the Francis Palmer stayed until spring and 
the Alice lay there for a year or more until it was sold to 
Henry Truelsen. | 


Three boats were lost out of Duluth in the early days 
which will long be remembered by some of us. One was the 
St. Clair, owned by the Ward Central & Pacific Lake 
Company of Detroit. She was burned about four miles out 
in the lake from Ontonagon in July 1876. Twenty-seven 
men were lost. A number of people aboard her were from 
Duluth. Only four men were saved of the entire crew and 
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} passengers: the captain, Bob Rymus; Dan Stringer, engineer 
(his daughter is now clerk in the post office here); John 
Sutphin, a cattle drover at the time and afterwards mayor 
of Duluth, and one deck hand were those rescued. 


The clerk, a man named Shackelton, was returning 
home on his last trip; he was last seen just over the bow . 
holding on to the anchor chain and the fire almost to him 
He was literally between the devil and the deep sea. 


One of the lost. passengers was a clever dog belonging 
toa man named Stewart. The dog used to do a man’s work 
helping his master measure timber. He would take hold of 
one end of a tape line and hold it at the end of a stick and 
Mr. Stewart held the other end while measuring the timber. 
Stewart was timber inspector for the Northern Pacific. 


~ Once in Chicago, he took the dog to the telegraph office 
when he wanted to send a wire. He told the operator that 
he would send the dog for the answer and that he should 
give it to him if it had come and if it had not, to give him 
a piece of paper anyway. He went to a hotel, but the porter 
said he couldn’t get in with the dog, so he went to the clerk 
and told him how he wanted to use the dog. When the dog 
came back with the message, the clerk said to give the dog 
the best room in the house, for he knew more than half the 
boarders. 

The St. Clair had but one boat, which held only about 
one third of the passengers and crew. When the boat was 
full and just pulling away, a Mr. Collins of Duluth, who 
was on the upper deck, leaped into the boat and capsized 
! it. They rolled the boat over and over until they finally got 
. her righted and partially bailed out with their hands, when 
one of those in the water jumped on her trying to vet in. 
That sunk her again. ; : 

Then she was rolled over a number of times before they 
got her so they could paddle the water out as before, and 
the same man, a halfbreed from Bayfield, did the same 
thing again. He did not come up the next time and when 
the boat finally reached shore there were two dead men in 
the boat and two or three dead men hanging on the lines 
on the side of the boat and four survivors in the boat, more 
dead than alive. | 
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One was J. B. Sutphin, and they had to pound and 
abuse him to get his blood moving, but they finally brought 
him to and he lived to serve Duluth as mayor. 

The Manistee was owned by J. B. Culver, George 
Barnum and William R. Stone. She was bought to run on 
the South Shore. Capt. Atkins brought her here. He 
had been captain of the Metropolis for a number of years. 
He was one of the men who were on the old Algonquin, whose 
frame now lies in the sand at the lower end of the Point, 
opposite Superior. Capt. McKay afterwards sailed the 
Manistee. He was one of the most popular captains on the 
lakes at that time. 

The Manistee left Bayfield in the fall of 1891 for 
Ontonogan. There was a northeaster blowing when she left, 
but the captain seldom laid by for a storm. The boat was 
old and tender and her day had come. There were none 
left to tell the tale. All that was ever found was the wreck 
of one of her small boats. There were thirty lost, passengers 
and crew. . 

Another casualty was the R. J. Coburn, lost on Lake 
Huron somewhere about the same time. It was supposed 
that she lost her wheel in a heavy storm and foundered. 
Nobody was saved to tell the story. 


A fireman on one of the tugs was drowned in the 
harbor during a tug war. One tug hada boat in tow and 
the opposition firm sent a tug to get the boat. He was 
intending to drop his tug in between the tug and the boat 
she was towing. The captain saw what he was going to do 
and turned his boat so that he caught the tug under the 
quarter aft and rolled her over. 

The crew, all but the fireman, jumped into the bay and 
were picked up. The fireman, being in the hold, could not 
vet out and was drowned. The government hull inspector, 
John Monahan, took away the captain’s papers fOr Six 
months, but as he remained on the boat as mate, I presume 
he lost: no time. 

The lake shore has always been a favorite strolling 
ground for curio hunters. One day our boat had just come 
in and one of our men, John Lightbody, was reeling up a net 
to dry. It was badly snarled and twisted, as we had quite a 
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eood catch. A preacher who was watching John pick out 
the snarls remarked, “I should think your nets would snarl 
badly with so many large fish in them.” 

“Yes,” John said, “one would think they would ret 
twisted some, but let him go to reeling them up and he 
would find them tangled a damn sight worse than he thought 
they could get.”’ 

The preacher looked pleased when John first began to 
talk, but his looks changed when he got through. Off he 
went to finish his walk. 


THE ELECTION OF 1876 


Though Duluth might seem the very tail end of nowhere, 
the boys took as much interest in politics in the early days 
as they do now. The Hayes-Tilden campaign, which was 
not settled until just before March 4th by the Supreme 
Court Electoral Commission, kept us well stirred up all 
winter. We'd get wires and letters saying one or the other 
was elected. Then we would prepare for a grand celebra- 
tion, but a stop order would come before we got far. 

One time the Democrats received word that Tilden was 
a sure winner, so they went over to Superior and got a brass 
cannon that belonged to the government. After a few days, 
when the rumor was not confirmed, we Republican boys 
thought it might be our turn to celebrate any minute, so 
stole the cannon and dug a hole under our fish house and 
buried it. The Jimmycrats soon discovered their ioss and 
set Sam Thompson, the police force, to find it. 

Sam went to Thomson, the Northern Pacific junction 
those days, and searched every empty railroad car from 
there to Duluth, with no results. He was in our olfice talking 
about it and said it was funny he couldn’t find it and they 
would have to pay for it, as Judge Cranwell of Superior, 
had no right to let it go. , 

I asked him if he would have to pay for it, he being 
policeman. 

He said, “No, but it was an awful thing on the 
department.” 
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Well, when we did get the right kind of a report, we 
found the cannon and loaded her. We shot her until she 
kicked the caisson to pieces and we had to get a new one. 
It cost us about five dollars each, but was worth it. 


A FAMOUS HORSE RACE 


We once had a fairground and race track here in 
Duluth. Some of the first enthusiasts in the norse business 
got up a purse and induced R. F. Jones of Minneapolis, 
widely known over the state as Fish Jones, to give us a race. 

Jones was a great horseman, and liked to put on style 
and make a show, to advertise his business. He kept a string 
of horses and a lot of greyhounds. He would leave his place 
of business with about three horses tandem on a sulky and 
about a dozen greyhounds trailing behind and drive around 
town. “Good advertising,” he called it. 

The Duluth bunch thought so too and employed him 
to take charge of and build a race track for them. The 
place they selected was in Woodland, to the left of Anoka 
Street, going west. But it proved too far from the center of 
population and they did not hold but one or two race meets 
there. The street cars would get stuck climbing the Wood- 
land hill and the crowds did not always arrive in time to 
see the races. | 

This activity lay dormant for a few years. When I 
was elected secretary of the St. Louis County Fair Associa- 
tion, | induced Mr. Wheeler to let us build a track and a 
grand stand on his land, at about 35th Avenue west; where 
the circuses are now held. We then made a contract with 
Mr. Dibbell of West Duluth to construct the track. JT have 
forgotten all the details as to how he was to receive his 
money, but the county helped: by giving some donations. He 
got the track completed about the middle of September. 

We had done considerable advertising for the fair and 
races. Among the rést we were going to have a free-for-all 
race for a $500 purse. The weather was fine, but no entries 
for the big race. There were two or three horses here that 
could go some, but we wanted to have a 2:15 race for the 
$500 fillies. But nothing doing. 
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The 20th and 21st of September were coming just in 
time for the Line Storm, which seldom failed, and we were 
up against it. 

Dr. Davis was president and it seemed up to him aA 
to me to do what could be done. We had gone so far we: 
hated to stop here, so Doc and I held a council of war and 
considered the thing. We would have the following horses: 
P. Heimbach’s “Hunter,” W. T. Bailey’s “Swigart” and Dr. 
Davis’s “Dock.” 


Dibbell sometimes used to ring in a stranger to do the 
local horses, for none were in the 2:15 class unless they 
went alone and no watches held on them. To christen the 
new fair grounds we had everything except the horses. We 
had to have some besides local horses, as they were lable 
to make a misstep and fall on the turns. What were we to 
do? : 

The Wisconsin State Fair had just closed and there 
were four horses at Ashland to be shipped home. We con- 
cluded that this was our only hope, so Doc went over to 
Ashland to see what he could do. 

Not long ago I was talking with a man about the races 
we used to have on the track here. He said the first race 
we had was the only honest to goodness race ever held here; 
if ever there was an honest horse race, that was it. 

My inside dope on this race will show that it is not 
safe to depend on what you see or hear regarding any horse 
race. Doc went to Ashland and saw the bunch of four men 
and horses. 

: One man objected and said, “What’s the use of my 

voing when Jack will get first money, Jim second, Dub 

third and I’ll hear the band play and be out $75.” 

Doc said, ‘Why not split? You fellows who have been 
taking all the money on the circuit so far can afiord to give 
the others a chance. Now we have got five hundred dollars 
for a horse race and no takers. If you fellows will come and 
vive us a race, we'll split the purse in four and each of you 
will get $125.” 

They finally agreed to do so and Dock wired me for 
instructions. I told him to bring the horses, but to have it 
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understood that we were to have a horse race. No scoring 
for a start, loafing on the back stretches, or breaking to a 
standstill, for we would not stand for it. 

They promised to give us a race that would be. satis- 
factory. They sai@ their horses had been out through the 
Wisconsin circuit all fall and were hard as nails and that 
it would not hurt them to drive them. They promised to 
do the best there was in them. 

Well, the race was on! It would have done you good, 
providing you have any horse race blood in you (and most 
cood Methodists have), to have seen them coming down the 
home stretch for a start. But the judges were not satisfied 
and called them back again and down they came again. 

There happened to be one good looking driver in the 
bunch and the ladies in the grandstand got the idea that 
the other drivers were trying to put his horse in a box, so- 
called, and beat him. So this one got their sympathy of 
course. 

The horses must score a few times before they got 
away. It proved a regular race. No procession, best three 
in five on a half-mile track. When they came down the home 
stretch, one long blanket would have covered the bunch. 


Well, the second heat was a repetition of the first, but 
another horse came in a neck ahead. You would have 
thought every person in the grandstand had a personal 
interest in the horse, by the way they yelled and stamped. 
I was afraid the grandstand would come down. If noise 
could have wrecked it, it certainly would have fallen. 


Well, the result was two horses won.two heats each. It 
was getting dark and one more heat to be run. Off the 
horses went for the last heat, when, lo and behold, one of 
the other horses won that. By this time it was so dark you 
eould not see the back of the track and the judges called 
it off until the next day. 


So the next morning a great crowd gathered to see one 
of the horses with two heats to his credit win the third heat 
and also the race. Thus ended what was called and believed 
to be the only honest race ever held on the track. Whereas 
it was the only race ever run in Duluth that was fixed be- 
forehand, . 
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SCHOOL MATTERS - 

The school question was as much a conundrum in the 
early days as it often has proved to be since. No easy task 
to find a man who had the grit and gumption to teach a 
school composed of the sons and daughters of the men who 
came here to hew a city in.the granite rocks. 

The prospect stumped the most hardened of candidates 
for the position. 

W. E. Hatch, engaged in 1873, thought he could run 
the schools. But experience proved he had another thought 
coming and he lasted but a short time. 

Then a Mr. Berry tried the job. But he proved to be 
too soft a berry and didn’t last any longer than his 
predecessor. | 

In 1879, the Board of Education heard of a Mr. George 
Rupley from a town in Pennsylvania, called Miersburg, but 
then teaching in Mankato. Perhaps they assumed he was a 
descendant of the original Dutch settlers and could stand 
the gaff. | | 

Anyway, they offered Mr. Rupley a contract. He proved 
to be a hard nut to crack and stayed out his term. He was 
the first school master to attain the title of Superintendent 
in the Independent District of Duluth. 

Some of the boys got so they didn’t want to be 
restrained. Like lots of other boys, they didn’t know or care ~ 
what they were sent to school for. Three of the arch 
mischief-makers were Bert Sawyer, Ned Culver and George 
Drew. | 

One day they brought a rat to school and turned it 
loose, raising a great commotion. Superintendent Rupley 
ordered the culprits upon the platform. Instead they started 
for the door. They had too great a start and Rupley didn’t 
try to catch them. Instead he picked up a heavy glass ink 
stand from his desk and fired it at them. It struck the | 
door casing and smashed into a hundred pieces, shedding its 
contents over the boys. 7 
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The boys escaped with these scars of battle, but Rupley 
shouted after them that there was a good licking due them 
and if they ever came back while he was there, they would 
get it. 

Ned’s father told har he could either go back to school 
_or go into the wood pile with a buck saw. Ned preferred the 
buck saw, at first, but after he had worked about a week, 
he told his father he was ready to go back and take his 
licking, which he did. Ned became clerk for the Board of 
Public Works, thanks. to his good training at the hands of 
such sturdy men as George Rupley and J. B. Culver. 

The other two boys graduated that day. Neither ever 
went back to school, for an education or for the promised 
licking. 

Drew got a job on the railroad and left the country. 

Bert Sawyer went into his father’s office. His father 
vot rich in the wheat, business and left it to Bert. So Bert 
needed no education to get or spend all the money he 
needed. The'fortune was no good to him, as dissipation 
eventually carried him off. 

W. M. West followed George Rupley, then W. H. Stultz. 

Next came the man who might be styled “The Father 
of Duluth Schools.” 

Robert Edouard Denfeld was a native of Massachusetts. 
After graduating from Amherst College he started for 
Minnesota by boat, via the Horn. 

Off the coast of Chili’ the boat was wrecked, which 
incident did not dampen his ardor. 

He finally reached Minnesota and got a position at 
Mankato. A year later, in 1885, he came to Duluth as 
principal of the high school. For nearly thirty-five years he 
was identified with the school life of the city. 

Under Mr. .Denfeld’s guidance, the Duluth schoois 
became one of the best systems in the state. He gave the 
most and the best part of his life to the betterment of the 
children of our city. 
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CHARACTERS NOTED ONE WAY OR ANOTHER 


A number of characters prominent in the early days 
of Duluth still stand out in my memory. 


There was J. D. Howard, father of the Howard family. 
In the early days he built a sawmill in what was known 
as Howard’s Pocket, over at Superior, where the Dry Dock 
is now located. There was a time, after he moved here, when 
he used to spend considerable money in saloons. He would 
start from his house on Minnesota Point, a little above the 
canal and gather up the boys who were waiting for him 
and they would make the rounds. Ernie Jefferson, Ed. 
Patterson, Frank McWhorter, Tom McGowan and a number 
of others, would usually bring up with him at Charlie 
Mitchell’s saloon, on the lower side of Superior Street 
between Lake Avenue and First Avenue west. After they 
had imbibed a sufficient quantity, J. D. would ask them 
to sing 


“Waste not, want not, is a maxim I would teach, 
Let your ratehword be dispatch and practice what 
you preach. 
Never let your chances like the sunbeams pass you by, 
For you'll never miss the water ’till the well runs dry!” 


The next morning he would go around and pay up the 
bills of the night before. 


When I was city assessor, I met old J. D. one day in 
the American House, which stood on the site of the Sellwood 
building. I said, ““Come in, Mr. Howard and let us make 
out your assessments.” 


He said, “Yus, yus,”’ so we went in and he started filling 
out his list. Before going far, he asked,- “Isn’t there some 
place where we can get down something more? I want the 
damn thing to look respectable.” 

We found the place all right and when we got through, 
ti the document was eminently respectable. 

J. D. was reported to have about thirty or forty thous- 
and dollars in the First National Bank. One day he gave a 
boy a check for thirty-five cents. Soon the boy came back 
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to tell Mr. Howard that the bank wouldn’t pay it because 
it was too small to bother with. 

“Yus, yus,” said the old man, “We'll give them one they 
will care to bother with.” 

He wrote out a check for $35,000. They had time to 
bother with that, for $35,000 drawn out then would probably 


have crippled things seriously. It took the whole bank 


force to straighten things up. The president called in the 
directors and finally sent for Mrs. Hardy, a school teacher, 
to quiet the old man. He stalked about the bank, striking 
his cane on the floor and demanding his money. They finally 
pacified him and saved the bank. Mr. Howard served one 
term as state senator, 1881-1883. 

One day, while I was city assessor, I went to Nehemiah 
Hulett for his assessment and he surprised me by putting 
down five thousand dollars in mortgages. 

I said, ‘Mr. Hulett, is that right?” . 

“Oh yes, that’s all right. I got it and want to put it in,” 
which he did. 

When he died, the woman who had been his house- 
keeper for many years found a piece of wrapping paper 
with an agreement written on it to the effect that she was 
his common-law wife. Many suspected that* she never 
thought of it until some wise attorney suggested it to her 
after the old man died. 

At any rate, she sued the estate and got a judgment, 
but the estate was mostly absorbed by taxes on high valua- 
tions and costs of litigation. Until this case was tried, most 
people believed that a woman could not be a man’s widow 
without first having been his wife. 

Capt. James Sullivan gained his notoriety by sailing 
the steamer Stewart from Duluth to Two Harbors, for Capt. 
Holt, before the Iron Range Railroad was built into Duluth. 
Before that he used to sail the Siskiwit to Port Arthur. 
When he quit sailing, he ran the Board of Trade Livery and 
was one of the first to run a cab line in Duluth. He has now 
turned farmer and owns a large stock farm southwest of 


Superior. He was one of the dependable [rishmen of the 


early days and is still with us. 
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We had one old Irishman here, whose name was Cole; 
King Cole he was called. His every move was comical. He 
had run the bogs in Ireland until he was web-footed and 
his brogue was as rich as his movement was comical. He 
once went as deck hand on the old Manistee. After he came 
home he was asked how he liked steamboating. 


He said, “Phat do you tink? When we got to Ashland 
I stood all day to my vaste in snow on a furricane deck, 
heaving overboard five hundred barrels of empty kegs. 
Sure, I never go to sea no more.” 

He has left two sons, one of whom is now in Duluth. 

On Christmas or Thanksgiving Day, as a rule, the gang, 
that is all the gentlemen loafers, used to gather at J. H. 
LaVaque’s store and spend the balance of the day after 
dinner playing cards, cribbage or seven-up. That was way 
before bridge was thought of. 

One day stands out vividly in my mind. Iidéznnte 
remember whether it was Thanksgiving, Christmas or New 
Year’s. There were rather more than the usual number 

-assembled. Two sets were-playing cribbage, which took 
eight and there were two left over. They were Judge Ensign 
and John LaVaque. . 

Everything was going along in a noisy but orderly 
manner, when all at once Judge Ensign got up and started © 
towards the door. As he did so, he turned and said to the 
balance of the crowd, “John and I are going to get a Tom 
and Jerry.” | 


Everybody said all right and dropped their cards and 
started with them. Charlie Mitchell kept a saloon next’ door 
and we all headed for there. The Judge and John looked 
chagrined, but stood for it all right. We all got our drink 
and returned to finish our games. 


It was not long before Charlie came in and said, “There 
is another drink coming to you boys.” 


Everybody looked at his neighbor to see who of the 
crowd had money enough to pay for two Tom and Jerrys, 
_a drink that has gone completely out of style. There was so 
much hesitation, Charlie spoke up and said, “It’s all right, I 
vot my pay.” 
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At that we all went, but still wondered. It turned out 
that someone had swiped Dan Cash’s fur overcoat and taken 
it in to Charlie and he put it behind the bar. It was said 
he had to keep it nearly two weeks before Dan was abie to 
redeem it. 


Those .were the days when nearly anything was legal 
tender, especially for a drink of Tom and Jerry. I have 
forgotten who all were there, but there were Judge Ensign, 
Judge J. R. Carey, Dan Cash, Ed Olds, Tom Pressnell, J. 
H. Baker, the two LaVaques, John, George and J. P. John- 
son, a Mr. Hammond and myself and one or two others 
sitting around, not playing but coming in on the drinks. 

Billy Lynn, familiarly and lovingly known as “Jack of 
Clubs.” was a native of the old sod. He came to this 
country in the early days and finally drifted to Duluth 
about 1873 or ’74. He was one of the few who stuck it out 
until Duluth: got her second wind. He was once elected a 
city alderman. One son and daughter are still here. 

Fred Schadewald arrived in this country in 1873; from 
Germany. He came straight to Duluth and became a pioneer 
wood merchant. He always had a fine team of horses and 
supplied the citizens with wood. ‘He afterwards got contracts 
to haul freight from the Northern Pacific Railroad to the 
Duluth & Iron Range. He is still in the business. 

Dan Cash, who was with Judge Ensign for a number 
of years, had two brothers here, James and Charles. They 
are all three living. Jim is now living in Los Angeles, 
California. Charles, I think, is in Seattle, Washington. He 
was at one time Register of the Land Office here. They 
were all good law-abiding citizens, above the ordinary man 
in intelligence, but not brilliant enough to attract the police 
or the general public—just good everyday folks and fine 
neighbors. Dan was a major in the Civil War, having gone 
to the war from Michigan. 

One interesting character was John Rakowsky, old 
Honus, he was called. He was a Prussian soldier and once a 
member of the Royal body guard. He was over six feet tall 
and big and strong in proportion, He came here in the 
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early seventies and started a saloon on East Superior Street 
between Second and Third Avenues East, near the site of - 
the new Hotel Duluth. 

There were about seven steps from the single plank 
sidewalk up into his rooms. His building was twenty-five 
feet front and two stories high. His place was the head- 
quarters for the toughs, before George Sherwood’s place 
opened. 

Old Honus was a great sticker for a quiet place and 
when the boys would get noisy or start fighting, as was 
usually the case, Honus would let them go until there was 
danger of their doing more than ordinary damage. Then 
he would grab a man in each hand and carry them to the’ 
door and throw them down the steps, yelling “Rouse mit 
"em.” 

When he began to “Rouse mit ’em” it was not long 
until his place was as quiet as a church, so to speak. 

Honus would have a quiet and orderly place, if he had 
to throw all his customers out, which he could do, if neces- 
sary. One of the third generation is now county commis- 
sioner of St. Louis County, a quiet inoffensive fellow anda 
credit to his ancestors. ; 

When I first knew Edmond Ingalls, he was interested 
with a man named Shaw in a small sawmill below where 
the canal is. He also had a store this side of the cana]. They 
furnished a considerable portion of the lumber that was 
used to build such cheap houses as was required in those 
days. After the canal was dug, they stopped running the 
mill and it was dismantled. 

They continued the store for some time after and then 
quit altogether. 

I never knew what become of Mr. Shaw. Mr. Ingalls 
built a fine home on Superior Street, where Seventh Avenue 
would come down if it was continued. The avenue was 
vacated from Second Street and the land reverted to the 
owners on either side. : 

Judge J. R. Carey and Judge J. D. Ensign got the most 
valuable part of what was vacated as their homes stood 
on Second Street. The ground there was level, but the 
balance was on the steep side of a rocky hill and no one 
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thought it could ever be used. There was a.time when 
some of the citizens thought it would be a good thing to 
vacate all the streets and make a cow pasture of the whole 
side hill. | 

Edmond Ingalls was a man of ability. He remained here 
and was active in business for a number of years. He had 
a scow, in which he used to bring sandstone from Fond du 
Lac and also from the South Shore. He used to own and 
run the Lottie Barnard. She was aside wheeler, but so slow 
a northeaster would board her and finally did sink her 
coming up the lake between Two Harbors and Duluth. 
Capt. Mike Norris was running her. 

He afterwards built the Ingalls Block. He was asked 
by someone what he was building it with and he said 
“cheek.’”’ They asked him why he stopped at four stories— 
why not make it a dozen? 

He was a queer man. He built a four story tenement 
house on Fourth Street, mortgaged it for all he could (as 
he did all other buildings), and then lost it on the mortgage. 
That was not a very good thing to do at that time, as values 
_ were shrinking. But with him it was different. He never 
would keep his word, He would give his note at the bank 
and forget it, never pay any attention to it until he was 
sued, when he would try to get out of paying it. 


I was walking home with him one day and he said 
that he did not understand why he was so down and out. 
Said he could figger with the smartest men in town—which 
he could. He was mourning because men that were not 
his equal in business were getting along and he was busted. 

I asked him if he wanted me to tell him the trouble 
and he said he did, if I knew. I told him it was because 
he did not regard an obligation or his word as of any value. 
I told him that he would promise a man that he would do 
a certain thing at a certain time and never give it another 
thought after that. 

I said, “You couldn’t be elected dog catcher by the 
people of the city,’ and he said he knew it. I told him 
people didn’t trust him. 

He said he neyer thought the cause was as I said; but 
that I might be right at that. 
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His place on Fourth Street was foreclosed at the time 
and he had a year for redemption. But kind Providence 
came to his rescue and removed him from the earth before 
the redemption expired. His wife made arrangements with ° 
the mortgage holder and redeemed the place. There was a 
case where a death in the family proved a blessing. 


Moral: Make no promises but what you expect to keep. 


There are many whose lives here would make an in- | 
teresting book. Among them are the Merritt boys. They, at 
about the time the canal was cut, were living at Oneota. 
Duluth owes much to them and their history is too well 
known to require any but a brief mention from me. — 

Lewis Merritt, the patriarch of the tribe or fiock, came 
here before the United -States government nad Duluth 
officially on the map. They were and are a numerous progeny 
and have made history for St. Louis County, but I am not | 
going to write a history of their successes or failures. It 
has been done by others. I will simply say they settled at 
Oneota, now a part of our twenty-mile long city. They grew 
and followed the injunction of the scriptures to increase 
and multiply. They finally had to build a church, not 
especially for themselves, but it bore their name. There are 
six generations of the Merritts now in our city, all more 
or less prosperous. 

But of all the Merritts there is one whose name will 
20 down in history as any ways above the ordinary man; 
an unassuming, quiet, honorable gentleman, whose name 
alone got from St. Louis County $250,000 in thirty year 5% | 
bonds, given to aid in the construction of. the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railroad. These bonds were given when 
it was supposed that the railroad was to be owned and 
controlled by the Merritts, but I do not suppose they ever 
knew what color paper was used to print them on. 


About the time the bonds were voted, it had begun to 
be noised about that the railroad and the mines were pass- 
ing from the possession of the Merritts, and it is evident 
that the then owners of the railroad were afraid that an 
injunction would be issued against the county to prevent it 
from parting with the bonds, for they had their attorney 
at the court house with a hack and one of the fastest teams 
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of horses they could get and the minute the bonds were 
executed he took them and got them out of the county and 
state as soon as it was possible. This was before automobiles 
were thought of. 

Of all the Merritts, as I said, one stands out prominent 
and that is Alfred Merritt, son of Lewis, who still lives in 
our midst, but is, like the rest of us, advancing in years. He 
is- the one who will be pointed to and honored when the 
others are forgotten. He has not much riches as the resuit 
of his accumulations, but will leave the record of an honest 
and honored career. 


William Trowbridge was one of the charter members 
of the Ancient Order of United Workmen. His was the first 
death in the local body and his wife got the two thousand 
dollar insurance he carried. I well remember how pleased 
we all were when she got the money. William was a bus 
driver for O’Brien and Knowlton and never had more than 
his month’s wages ahead. 


The order flourished for a number of years, until those — 
in authority discovered all at once that they were doing 
business on an unsound basis, so the rates were raised six 
or eight times, thereby putting it on a sound basis. But this 
drove most of the older members out. We dropped out cheer- 
fully, as we realized the money we had paid in had gone 
where it was intended to go by officers working for next 
to nothing. 


Clarence Foster was secretary for a number of years, 
but he died: as all must. His wife, not caring to move his 
or the lodge’s old books and not knowing their value, threw 
them all into the stove. In that way she squared accounts 
with everybody. 


Doctor Foster had two sons; Ed and Clarence. They 
were both bright enough. Ed was an engineer. Clarence 
ran a printing office for a time and afterwards went to 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 


His cousin, Henry Saxton, came into our office one day 
with a petition for us to sign, asking the president to 
appoint Clarence as postmaster at Jamestown. 

I asked him who was running against Clarence. 

Henry said, “Some woman.” 


| 
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I said, Why should we want to beat her?” 

Henry said he had nothing against the woman, ‘But 
hell, you don’t want Clarence back here, do you?” That 
seemed to settle the argument and we signed the petition, 
| but Clarence failed to get the place and came back. 


Henry Saxton, always called Hank, was a clerk in the . 
| old Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad office. Hank 
| was a very bright, competent railroad man and no doubt 
| would have been the general agent here but for his habits. 
He would get a bottle (full, you understand) and go down 
| on the Point below where he lived, to an Indian wigwam 

and stay there. It was generally known where he was and 

how he was, but being such a valuable man at the railway 

office, his job was always waiting for him when he got in 
condition to handle it. His house stood about one block 
below the canal. 


One day a delegation of ladies from the church went 
down to the house to condole with Mrs. Saxton and to offer 
“heir spiritual aid and consolation for her unhappy lot. She 
‘old them that her husband was as good as theirs, that 
| when he was drinking he never came home to bother her, 
that she did not know or care where he went as long as he 
had a good time and that she did not want or ask any 
| sympathy from them. If that was what they came for, they 
were at liberty to go any minute. 
“And don’t forget to close the door after you!” 
| Hank had a brother Charley, who was a land looker 
; and is still here. They were sons of old Commodore Saxton, 
who came from Ohio in the early days and laid out 
Superior and then moved here and surveyed out the lots on 
ii the Point. | 
One day the Commodore had imbibed more than he could 
tote conveniently and was down on all fours. A man came 
along and said, “Pretty drunk, Commodore.”’ 
“Yes, I am pretty damn drunk, but I will get over it. 
You are a damned fool and never will get over it.” 
hi The reply may have been true. 
One never-ending source of pleasure for all who were 
fortunate enough to be within hearing at the proper time 
was the old Glee Club, composed of George Sherwood, Tom 
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McGowan, Frank McWhorter, Frank Burke and afterwards 
Paddy Doran. No better quartette ever appeared behind the 
footlights or donned the minstrel garb. All have gone to 
assist their chosen choirs, but memory will enable us old 
timers to recognize their sweet voices when we again come 
within hearing distance of them. 

In continuing down the list of early settlers, there are 
many names which at least deserve a brief mention. 

Old Ance Northrup and his family were considered 
tough. They were, in the present war time slang, hard- 
boiled. 

Ance was a captain of a wagon train during the Indian 
outbreak in 1862. He and his crew captured a band of 
Indians near Mankato, which had been on a massacring 
expedition among the settlers. They hanged the whole 
outfit, I think there were nineteen. The commanding officer 
asked Ance if he tried them. He said he was too busy, but 
would as socn as he got back to Fort Snelling. 


One of Ance Northrup’s sons was killed when 
Philadelphia capitalists came here in 1872. to celebrate the 
purchase of the Western Land Association, for which 
Luther Mendenhall was agent. 

An excursion came up from Philadelphia bringing a 
large number of business men from the City of Brotherly 
Love. They soon proved they were not so slow as 
Philadelphians are reputed to be. They were out to see the 
sights and to bag a few Indians, also any other curios they 
might happen upon. 

For in 1871 Duluth was looked upon, by eastern people, 
as being a little beyond the pale of civilization. Its inhabit- 
ants, if they were not savages, were next to them and 
ought to be killed for getting so far away from civilization. 

Upon landing, the Philadelphians proceeded to arm 
themselves with weapons of war and started out to do up 
the town. They were doing first rate, as the regular guards 
had not expected anything out of the ordinary from them. 

But by the time they got to what is now Second Avenue 
east and First Street, they met the Northrup gang. This 
outfit was about as tough as could be turned out, even in 
those days of sturdy he-men. 


hit 
| 


—— 
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The gang disputed the right of way with the Philadel- 
phians. Soa fight was on. One of the sightseers drew a 
‘knife and stabbed one of the Northrup sons, which ended 
the hilarity of the occasion. 
| The boy died and the excursion departed minus the man 
| who did the stabbing. He was identified, arrested and finally 
sent to Stillwater. He was pardoned after serving fifteen or 
| twenty years and,returned to the east.. This was one of” 
Duluth’s first examples of non-prohibition. 

R. C. Mitchell was editor of the Duluth Tribune and, 
as he thought, the moulder of public opinion. He was quite 
free with his advice and criticism. 

Mr. Northrup met him one morning, in fact “laid for 
him” as the boys say.. They were hardly on speaking 
terms. Mr. Northrup said, “Good morning Mr. Mitchell.” 

Mr. Mitchell said, “Good morning.” 

“One moment, Mr. Mitchell,” said Mr. Northrup. At 
that he stopped. 3 | 

“Say,” said Mr. Northrup, “if you evér mention me or 
any of my boys in your paper, I'll shoot you. Good morning.” 

It is needless to say that he was left alone. 

John Pulsey was not so fortunate, as he got no, warn- 
ing. He kept a saloon about where Max Wirth’s drug store 
now stands. He deceived a girl under a promise of marriage. 
She became convinced that he did not intend to fulfill his 
engagement, so one day she walked into his place of business 
drew a revolver and shot him dead. She was acquitted. She 
afterwards married Ed Maine and for many years lived just 
beyond the Point of Rocks, near the head of Rice’s Point. 


A familiar character in the early days was a Mr. Stokes, 
familiarly called Old Stokes. He had a pair of little mules 
and used to do draying. He was always pulling on the lines 
and trying to get the mules to go a little faster, but he 
never succeeded in doing so. I carried him upstairs when 
he was taken sick and brought him down when he was dead. 

There were a number of men in those days known as 
explorers. They used to locate land for people at a certain 
price per forty. They probably worked one half of the 
time. | The other half they spent around the saloons or 
Indian camps. Some of them had makeshift wives at the 
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wigwams. One of these explorers was Jack Bishop, who 
lived at.Fond du Lac and had a half dozen or so halfbreed 
children. . | | 

Then there was Mike Casey, who had a white wife. He 
came from Stillwater, which was a regular saloon town in 
those days and a great place for woodsmen to hang out. It 
was more of a lumber center than Minneapolis, in the early 
days. Many of the lumbermen used to raft their logs there 
and run them down the St. Croix to the Mississippi and on 
down to towns along the river. 

It used to be a great trick for the loggers to sell their 
cut to some one down the river and agree to deliver them 
and not pay their help until they sold their logs. Some of 
them would run their logs to the buyer, get their money 
and neglect to come back and settle with the men who did 
the work on the logs. They finally got a law passed that 
each man must have a mark and record it in the Surveyors 
General Office at Stillwater and a man who had worked on 
the logs having that mark could attach the logs and the 
man who bought them had to pay, which put a stop to 
selling logs until the men were paid. This was special legis- 
lation for the St. Croix and its tributaries. 

We had two business women here in the early days. 
One was Miss Annie McDougall, sister of Capt. Aleck Mc- 
Dougall of whaleback fame. She kept a millinery shop on 
Superior Street, east of First Avenue west. She is here now. 
She delights to tell how she would get rid of some hats by 
taking off a piece of high-priced ribbon and replace it with 
some cheap flower, add a dollar to the price, when it was 
sure to sell. 

Mrs. Bradley was a widow, the mother of Dick Osgood, 
who kept the butcher shop between Lake and First Avenues 
east. She was a shirt maker and used to make the red 
shirts for the firemen. She died a few years ago. Her niece 
in Chicago kept her from want at the end. When she went 
to the hospital the nurse found quite a sum of money sewed 
up in her corset. Dick, her son, died in Fargo, North 
Dakota, years ago. | 


if | 
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Charles Saxton and others used to work for W. R. 
Stone on the dock and in the warehouse. They would pile 
the wood that was bought to be sold to the steamboats, as 
all the boats in those days, or most of them, burned wood. 
Stone and Culver would buy it from the teamster, who 
bring it to the dock to sell, and then they would repile it 
for the boats and make about one and a half cord from 
one. This is where the saying, “Lose enough so you could 
throw a cat through it,” originated. 


Nick Christopher had the only genuine Finnish bank 
that was ever kept in Duluth. He used to take the money 
from the Finns when they got their pay and keep it and 
charge them for the service. He told them he was safer 
than the real banks, for they could get their money when- 
ever they wanted it and there was no danger of his busting 
up and. that he would charge them only 50c a hundred 
dollars for taking care of it. 

He used to put it in the banks in time deposits. He 
came near getting caught once when the banks used to. 
issue cashiers’ checks in place of cash and it put him to his 
stumps to save his reputation. Cooley and Underhill had to © 
come to his rescue. That made him more careful. .He was 
the regular ticket agent for the Finnish and Scandinavian 
Steamboat Company and sold lots of tickets to and from 
the old country. He is still here. 

Charley Wineberg, Charlie Winters and Charley 
Donalson, or Big Mouth Charley, were all a part of Duluth 
in the early days and deserve favorable mention. as we 
used to say of things brought to the Fair. 

. - Charlie Winters was a fisherman, a Twin Ports stage 
: driver and a steamboat pilot. He was one of the survivors 
when the Siskiwit was lost on the North Shore. He is the 
father of Coddy Winters, the champion hockey player, now 

of Cleveland. One son now here is a steamboat captain. 


Charley Wineberg was a carpenter and used to work 
for Carr and McQuade. He is dead and gone. His wife 
survived him a number of years. 

Big Mouth Charley lived below the canal near the 
Indians’ camp. He married a halfbreed squaw. They hada 
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number of children, among whom were two very pretty 
cirls. He was asked once if they were all his children. 

“Well,” he said, “They were all caught in my trap at 
least.” 

Laughlin McKinnon married one of the girls. He had 
to try twice before he made the grade. The first time he 
vot so drunk he could hardly stand up to be married and 
they had to postpone the wedding until the next night. We 
boys saw that he. could stand up the next night by her 
holding on to him. I think it was Judge Martin who per- 
formed the ceremony. There were some doings later, but 
perhaps it is best to skip that as it was in the pioneer days. 
Charley was afterwards appointed Indian agent for the 
Chippewas at Tower. 

Old man Albachtan was a German and had a pair of 
mules. He used to do the teaming and haul wood from the 
hill. The mules were a foxy pair. One day he was coming 
up Second Avenue east with a jag of wood and stopped in 
front of the old Wakelin House to let them rest. 


When he wanted to start, they would not move. He had 
a long, large, black snak whip which he used as a persuader. 
He would hit one mule and it would go but the other mule 
would fly back. Then he would hit the second and the first 


one would fly back. He kept that up until he got out of all 


manner and patience. 


He then threw down the whip and the lines and started 
for a stick of cord wood and said as he caught one up, “A 
mule’s a mule, G. D. a mule.” 


I think they knew what was coming for they both 
started up the hill on a run, load and all and the old man 
had to run hard to catch them. He had a family and one 
boy was paymaster for the Northern Pacific Railroad for a 
number of years. 

Jake Leidel came here like the rest of us, busted. He 
was a sailor and jumped his boat in San Francisco during 
the gold excitement in California in or about 1869. He 
drifted around and, being a prudent fellow, finally got into 
the freighting business. 

He had a regular freighting outfit with about fifty pair 
of mules. He was getting on his feet, so to speak, when he 
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vot caught in a regular blizzard and lost his whole outfit. 
Every mule perished and he got together what was salable 
and closed out and started for Duluth. 

He established a boarding house and saloon on the Point 

} just where the Northern Pacific crossed. He did something 
: in the boat business too and in the winter when the bay 
| was frozen over he drove a stage for passengers and freight 
| to Superior. : 
3 Once he wanted some more horses, so went to St. Paul 
to get them. He had a peculiar way of talking. He would 
start out by saying, “Hum hum, pet your life, boys, tell 
you one thing.” 7 

When he got to St. Paul and got a little acquainted the 
horse dealers thought they had caught’ a sucker sure and 
made it up to unload a lot of old scats on him. 

They had a fine supper for him, intending to get him 
full and then do the selling. But Jake was not such a fool 
as he pretended to be. At any rate, when they woke up 
the next day (they slept on the floor under the tables), they 
found that Jake had gone to another dealer, bought his 
horses and was on his way to Duluth. 

“Hum hum, tell you one thing, boys, bet your life.” 

An old photograph of Duluth shows his mammoth saloon 
with the snowdrift above the porch. His family are all gone 
except one son, Eddie Leidel, who still remains among us. 


Captain Farrell, father of our Bert, was the standing 
Democrat candidate for sheriff in the early days. He aiways 
got three votes—his own, Hibbard’s and one scattering. 

Rev. C. C. Salter, pastor of the little old Congregational 
church on the corner of First Avenue east and Second 
Street, founded the Bethel Home for Homeless Men. | 

Colonel J. J. Huil from Philadelphia, proprietor of the 
old Clark House, vied with Rey. Salter in furnishing the 
spiritous comfort so essential to soothe and sustain the 
faltering heart in time of trouble, trials and tribulation. 

Both the Reverend and the Colonel did a thriving busi- 
ness, thanks to the impartiality of early Duluthians be 
comfort of all kinds, both dry and liquid. 

. 0O.’G. Simonds was a great calf of a fellow, the butt 
of all the jokes of the crowd he went with. He pretended 
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to be studying for an attorney and he was a sort of a 
student.in Attorney Settzer’s office. He finally drifted away. 
The last I saw of him was at the: World’s Fair in Chicago. 
It was understood that he acquired a wife who was stuck 
on his shape or something and who was able to support 
him in idleness. 


Mr. Settzer was an eccentric sort of a cuss. He would 
not open his letters if he thought he knew who they were 
from, if he did not want them to find out his address or 
residence. A number of his letters with money in them 
were found after he passed on. His drawer in his desk was 
full of unopened letters. | 


Ed Bloomer used to keep a saloon, but he left before 
the Volstead Act. He was a good fellow but in a poor 
business. He was Duluth’s first fire chief. 

Ed Burlingham was engineer on the old steamer 
Manistee and perished with the balance of the crew. 

John Flynn was steamboat agent for the Chicago line 
of boats, usually called the Leopold Line. He was: an old 
Buftalo Creek man, brought up on the docks there. He was 
a mechanic, fearless, good-hearted and with ali the traits 
of an Irishman. Later he worked for the city repairing 
meters. He went West a number of years ago. He formed 
one of the number who used to meet over at Bob Anderson's 
saloon and stay until George Foley’s wife would come and 
break up the game and no one blamed her. Bob Anderson's 
saloon was on Superior Street, between Lake Avenue and 
First Avenues East. 

There were, in the early days, a couple of characters 
here whom the following rhyme would fit. It might not 
have been written for them, but it fits them so well, it 
seems a pity to leave it out. 


“The Judge was a Christian and played on the square, 
But he figured his cards pretty close. 

He could call off your hand every time to a pair, 
And lay down a full, when he chose. 


a 
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The Colonel could play a more difficult game, 

I don’t mean to say he would cheat, 

But he held the top card, when the big betting came 
And some hands that couldn’t be beat. 


Coming home from St. Paul, they met on the train, 
They were very old friends on the cars, 

And as neither the other at Poker could win 

They played Euchre, seven points for cigars. 


The game ran along pretty evenly too, 

‘Til the Judge turned for a moment his head. 

When the Colonel in dealing slipped the pack through, 
And the Judge cut a cold one instead. 


It was Euchre, of course, but the Judge was amazed 
When he lifted four kings in the bunch. 

The Colonel, appearing not a particle dazed, 

Turned up a red queen for a trump. 


“I say, Judge, do you pass?” the Colonel called out. 
“Well,” says the limb of the law, “I have got very queer cards 

| And if you’re in for a bout, 
We might play this one hand out at draw.” 


The Colonel considered and wriggled his neck, 

“IT toc, have got a queer hand, 

But if you’ll give me that queen from the top of the deck, 
We'll play out the.cards as they stand.” 


“Agreed,” says the Judge, for he saw at a glance, 
That the Colonel had one of two things: 

A full, or four queens, and he hadn’t a chance, 
To rake down the pot from four kings. 


The Judge chipped with fifty, the Colonel came back, 
The Judge gave him another big raise. — 

Of the bets the two made, I could never get track; 
They piled up lke girls in a chaise. 
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“At last,’ says the Judge, “I’m hunting no more. 
Four kings, just shove over that pot.” 
“Hold on,” says the Colonel, “I too have got fours, 
But they’re four little aces I’ve got.” 


The Judge took the cards, looked them over well, 
Then heaved a sigh from his trouser’s waist band. 
“Well, what I’d like to know is, what in hell 
The queen had to do with that hand.” ” 


Bob continued to run the place until prohibition made 
it unprofitable and then he went into some other business. 
He is now numbered among those who were. 


John Monahan used to be captain on one of the Chicago 
boats than ran here. He was afterwards appointed Govern- 
ment Hull Inspector for this district of the lake. His 
district went as far down the lake as Marquette, I think. 
He held the office until he died, a few years ago. 


Mike Chalk was his associate. He was Government 
Boiler Inspector and still holds his job. He was one of the 
first city fire engineers and I think held that position until 
the city got so large that it had to have a number of 
engineers and he then went to work for the vovernment. 


John Foley was clerk on one of the boats. Every time 
his boat came in here the gang would figure on having a 
session sure. Of course they had other sessions, but his wife 
felt that she was entitled to some of his time and she came 
for it long after bed time. I remember once she came when 
she was not expected and rapped on the door. George and 
some of the rest got under the table, but she was a good 
soul and it all passed off in fun, but I imagine George got 
his when he got home. Most of the gang are gone now. 

That reminds me that Nick Witt kept a butcher shop 
and used to supply the boats with meat. John and Ben 
Howard were in the lumber business, J. P. Johnson was in 
the meat business, N. J. and A. J. Miller were in the grocery 
business, Ed Ingalls in the sandstone business, J. A. Baker 
in the pop business, but went to Prince Arthur’s Landing 
before the name was changed to Port Arthur. 
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Sampson Dower used to live on West Second Street 
about Eighth Avenue West, on what was the tract reserved 
for the proprietors. There was nothing peculiar about him 
but he was known as having the largest family in Duluth, 
fifteen I think it was. But Henry Beschler of Beaver Bay 
put him in the shade as they had twenty-one. When they | 
had been married four years, they had seven. Some one 
asked Henry how that was. | 

“Well,” he said, “The old woman she had three times 
twice.” She kept on with twins after that, which helped to 
populate the North Shore. 


In the early days cool heads narrowly averted a lyneh-— 
ing. There was a drunken man on the streets, who had shed 
nearly all his clothes and what was left was in a very un- 
tidy condition—they hardly served to cover his essentials. 
There was a prominent lady of our city on the street and 
he started to chase her. She ran and screamed. A man saw 
him coming and proceeded to knock him down. A crowd 
soon gathered and loud talking of lynching began. 


He was taken to the schoolhouse and locked up as there 
was no jail. The crowd followed. Sam McQuade was sheriff 
or policeman. He was a large and powerful man and was 
there to guard the prisoner. The crowd saw how matters 
stood and sent for George Barnum, who had an office near 
by. He went up and asked what they wanted of him: They 
said he was to take care of Sam McQuade. He could not 
do it from in front, so he watched his chance and caught 
McQuade from behind. Putting his knee in Sami’s back, he 
soon had him down. 


The crowd then broke the door of the schoolhouse and 
took their man out. They took him down on the Point and 
gave him a whipping and turned him loose. He went across 
the ice to Aleck Barnum’s camp on Rice’s Point and told a 
pitiful story to about fifty men, who were in the camp. They 
fixed him up, greased and doctored him and started to 
avenge the wrongs he had suffered. 


They started to wreak their vengeance on Aleck Barnum. 


‘someone got the word to George that there was trouble 


brewing. He went to his desk and got two big navy. re- 
volvers and started for the seat of war. 
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He knocked his way through the mob to where his 
brother was and gave him one gun and said, “Now shoot.” 


But. Aleck laughed at him and said this was no time 
to shoot and for him to put up his gun. 


There was a man, a Mr. Knox, in the crowd who had 
been captain of a vigilance committee in the West some- 
where, who knew all the facts of the case. He mounted a 
box or a barrel and gave the crowd a talking to appeal to 
their sense of right and decency. He told them how the man 
had acted and said, ‘What would you do under the same 
circumstances?” | 

Someone hollered, “Kill the S——of a Bose 8: 


That broke up the whole game and they went back to 
the bunk house, took the man out of his bunk, gave him 
another whipping with green gads and started him for 
Superior across the ice and no more was evel heard from 
him. | 

“Aleck Barnum had a contract to get out a number. of 
thousand cord of wood for Shuenberg and Bryan, for their 
blast furnace. He cut all the timber where West Superior 
now is. The firm failed and he never got a cent for his work. 
He left here in the early days and died in Los Angeles. . 


The Mayhew Brothers kept a store at Grand. Marais. 
They were always looking for and talking about a railroaa 
that was just about to reach the city. They died in the 
belief that they would ride to glory on the new railroad. 


Perhaps few Duluthians of today will understand what 
is meant by a pound net, but the Fish Eaters will and for 
the benefit of late comers, I will explain that a pound net 
is a fish trap formed of a net, or several nets, arranged 
to make a complete enclosure with a narrow entrance. In 
the nearly days pound netting for fish was common. 


It was great fun for the fishermen to take aboard some 
of the newcomers who were anxious to see the nets raised. 
There would usually be a sturgeon in the net and the fisher- 
men would tell the greenhorn to lend a hand by catching 
the fish by the tail. The sturgeon would give a flap and 
the hanger-on would go overboard, which was usually a 
damper on him but fun for the fishermen. | 
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A city founded upon a rock may not fall, but at times 
the waterfall is unpleasantly precipitous. A certain citizen, 
named White, worked on the farm of Covel and White and 
lived on the upper side of Second Street just east of the 
Lautenschlager home. One night a hard rain came on and 
the water was running down the hill regardless of city drain- 
age or the comfort of the citizens. _ : 

~ Mr. White opened his back parlor door to listen to the 
storm. The door was even with the ground and there was a 
regular river pouring past. His parlor was fast filling up, 
so he must run and open the front door to let it out. Until 
the storm ceased there was a canal all Superior couldn’t 
dam flowing through the White parlor. As Mr. White 
couldn’t sell this water-power for enough to pay his damages 
he had to shovel the dirt from his carpet and pocket his loss. 

P. A. Sjoselius came here from Sweden when a young 
man, got married and raised a family. One boy, George, 
proved to be an attorney of considerable merit and a girl, 
Alice, rivaled Jennie Lind. They are an honor to their race 
and a credit to Duluth. 


The Hartmans came here in the early seventies. There 
was a large family of them, boys and girls and they were 
musically inclined, their mother being a pianist. One of the 
girls married a Mr. Geist, a jeweler. The boys, Otto and 
Aleck, were telegraph operators in the early days and 
worked for the old “Sealley’” or the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi Railroad... Otto finally got in the loan and real 
estate business and Aleck in the electric business. The boys 
are still here. 


The Wielands were Ohioans from near Toledo. The land 
around there where they were was a black walnut swamp. 
They started a mill and a tannery, but when the land was 
cleared the smallpox got in and the settlers died like sheep. 
Mr. Albert Wieland said they used to cord the bodies in the 
wagon like wood and haul them to their graves. 


He left and went to Detroit and they wanted him to 
remain there, but the thoughts of being so close to Ohio 
was too much for him. He wanted to get as far away from 
the place as possible, so he pushed on to Duluth. He got a 
small boat and went to Beaver Bay. There was no road to 
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that place. The Wielands built a saw mill and a small 
schooner and carried their lumber to the lake port and up 
and down the lake. 


They lived and prospered in their cozy wilderness home. 
The schooner was called the Beaver Bay Charley. When a 
northeaster was on it was a familiar sight to see her docked 
here until the wind changed. We had a bad storm in the 
80’s and the Charley went on the bank. Our tug the 
Siskiwit came along, going on her regular trip, and the 
Wielands wanted the captain to give them a pull and try to 
vet her into the water. The captain told them she was 
tender and he was afraid the towpost would come out. So 
they took the end of the line and made a turn around the 
two masts to help the post stand the strain. They gave the 
captain the word to go. He went and both masts and tow- 
cost followed him, leaving the rest of the Charley behind. 

Old Albert said, ‘Vell, there goes the little Sharley.” 

And it was her finish. 

They afterwards sold out and moved to Duluth and 
built a tannery just this side the canal. They used to get 
hemlock bark from the South Shore. 


Jim Readey used to have a team of horses and do haul- 
ing. Once he was coming down the hill where Cascade Park 
now is and in crossing the log bridge there he went over 
the end and broke his leg and sued the city. That is the 
first suit I recall that the city ever had to defend. 


James J. Egan was a bright attorney. He was with 
Billson for some time as Egan and Billson. He moved to St. 
Paul, became county attorney, served in the legislature and 
later became a Judge of the District Court. Buta habit 
he formed by being a good fellow kept him in politics for a 
number of years. 

Dan Christie was once steamboat agent for the old 
Manistee, but she is lost and gone, as Dan 1s, too. 


George Berkelman was county auditor for a time. His 
term of office expired and he was a candidate for re-election. 
Frank Burke was also a candidate and beat him. George 
then sold his home and went to Florida, near Palatka and 
went to farming in the sand. One of his sons was bitten by 
a snake and died and the other. continued in the fruit and 
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nursery business. | George never succeeded enough so he 
could come back here for a visit. His friends here offered 
to pay his expenses, if he would come, but false pride stood 
in the way and he passed on without again seeing the city 
he had helped to get started. One of his nephews is mail 
carrier here and has been for a number of years, an honored 
citizen and a credit to his ancestral name. 

An interesting character who used to live here, is an 
old Brittish soldier who lost his arm while in a battle for his 
Queen in India. He served for a number of years and after 
he lost his arm he came to Nova Scotia and there raised a 
family. He afterwards came to the States and then finaliy 
drifted to Duluth. While here he became a Contractor and 
built the dam at Lester River for the State Fish Commis- 
sioner. After he got the dam finished according to specifi- 
cations, there came a cloud. burst and the dam wag carried 
away. The Commissioner. went to him and said he would 
approve of the dam and accept it if he would give him 
$500.00. He told the man that considering that he had but 
one arm, he would have to invite him to walk out, otherwise 
he would throw him out. The man hastened to leave and 


_Mr. Feetham built another dam at his own expense, which 


cost him over $8,000.00, and the dam is still standing or 
remaining as a monument to the honesty of the builder. He 
afterwards became a Methodist Minister of some renown, 
raised a family here in Duluth of whom Mrs. F. J. Donnell, 
formerly Lillian Feetham, was one. G. H. Feetham was 
one. She is now head of the collecting department fared 
firm in Minneapolis, and G. H. Feetham is working for 
Cargil & Co. in Minneapolis. | He has a wife and family of 
three girls, and is my son-in-law, so it will not look well for 
me to praise him. Mr. Feetham passed this last year, over 
80 years of age. 
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~POSTMASTERS 
It was generally supposed that Dr. Foster was the first 
postmaster, but, according to the Post Office records, the 
following were the postmasters from the earliest days up 
to the present time: 


J. B. Culver was the first, in 1857. The city is built on 
what was his homéstead. 


Sidney Luce, in 1860. He left about 1860 or ’61. 

Gilbert’ Falconer, in 1862. No one seems to remember 
who he was. 

In 1866 Judge Carey bid two dollars for the thirty-mile 
round trip mail route between Duluth and Fond du Lac and 
won the job. Once he was lost:for twelve hours en route. 


Dr. Thomas Foster held the place from 1868 to 1870. 
I think he was running a newspaper at the same time. | I 
believe it was the Minnesotian. He was a vigorous writer 
and made his paper and Duluth popular. He is the man 
who coined the name ‘“‘The Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” 
which name has stuck to the city through all of its fortunes 
and misfortunes. 

The Marvin family held the place, father and sons, for 
about ten years, from 1870 to 1880. Dick Marvin was after- 
wards sort of caretaker at the United States Custom House 
under Lee Wilcutts. He had not much stability of character. 
The third generation of the Marvins are now in our city. 
Luke A. Marvin was Deputy County Auditor for a number 
of years. He continued to hold the place without regard to 
the head of the office. He devoted much of his spare time 
to the Bethel and really was the head adviser of the institu- 
tion, as C. C. Salter, who was its founder, trusted in Luke's 
ability to handie the affairs. Luke A. Marvin died in 
September, 1924, loved and respected by all. 

J. kk. Knowlton was promoted to the position of post- 

aaster from a livery stable keeper. He and O’Brien kept 
their barns where the Glass Block now stands. O’Brien was 
a reconstructed rebel soldier, who served in the Southern 
army and came here from some place in the South, I do 
not know where. Mr. Knowlton only served three years. 
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Then in 1885 John Flynn got the place. I do not 
remember whether they had as much trouble in selecting a 
man then as they have always had since. The salary was 
not large and therefore great ability was not required. He 
was a comparative stranger here, not one of the original 
fish-eaters. | ) 

Then in 1890 J. D. Howard, or Julius Howard as he 
was called, took the place. He was a Republican and served 
four years. | 

Then in 1894 Theodore Helenski was appointed. It 
would seem from the name that the old and tried Democrats 
were getting scarce. I knew but little about him. 


In 1898 E. L. Fisher got the place. He had been in the 
coal business and it was said he had trusted so many 
politicians that could not pay him and they got him the post 
office Job so he could live without his pay. At any rate, he ~ 
held the office for eight years and died in the asylum at 
Fergus Falls, a victim of his own kind-hearted generosity. 

The appointment of Guy E. Eaton, in 1906, paid another 
political debt, but he was a good fellow and. satisfied the 
public. He was afterwards appointed commander of the 
United States training boat “Gopher.” He was a regular 
military man and did honor and credit to the rosition he 
held. He, too, is no more. 

In 1910 A. P. Cook took the office until something could 
be found for him of a permanent character. After four 
years they found it and he has been looking after the county 
poor ever since. 

In 1914 W. E. McEwen got the place. I do not pretend 
to know much about him or how he conducted the office. 
It was left under his charge for five years and for some 
reason, not generally supposed to reflect upon the conduct 
of the officer, he was summarily removed. 

In 1919 W. F. Henry acted as postmaster for one year 
until 1920, when Thomas Considine got the office and holds 
it because he does his work well and pleases the patrons. 
President Coolidge seems to think that is-what an officer 
is for, so he lets Tom continue to serve the people and do 
his work as a man should, in spite of the fact that President 
Wilson appointed him. 
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I think these brief reminiscences will prove that 
throughout Duluth’s darkest days the same unconquered 
spirit which has ever sustained lovers of progress, freedom 
and justice, aided her early settlers. They never gave up 
hope, but could always see in the near future, perched. 01. 
these hills the coming glory of the American continent. 

The scythe of time and the march of progress have laid 
the pioneers low. Other names and faces now appear upon 
our streets and other hands are controlling Duluth’s business 
affairs. The social center has left its former home and is 
now hovering along the shores of the lake from the East 
End to Lester River and out to Woodland, like the fabled 
bird of paradise, ever going against the wind in order not 
to ruffle its beautiful plumage. The former home of wealth, 
the abode of peace, plenty and beauty, is given over to 
business blocks which are ever encroaching on what was 
once the finest residential portion of our city. 


In closing this brief survey of the “Zenith City of the 
Unsalted Seas,” its people and its struggles, let me express 
the hope that the banner of commerce and industry, planted 
by the hardy spirits of the early days, may float wide and 
high on these rocky shores! That, as it waves in the wind, 
it may attract the commerce of the seas! That in our 
harbor may be gathered the merchantmen of the world, to 
make the “Head of the Lakes” in reality what it is in fact— 
the inland ocean port of the American continent and to make 
Duluth the city of industrial, commercial, political, educa- 
tional and moral progress. 


1925 JEROME E: COOLEY. 
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